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Teaching Vocational Agriculture 
A Critical Occupation 


Personnel Losses and Outlook for Coming Year 


The War Manpower Commission has 


certified in Occupational Bulletin No. 23° 


(amended December 14, 1942), that cer- 
tain educational services are essential to 
the support of the war effort. Vocational 
agriculture is specifically included under 
item 1, page 3, “Elementary, Secondary, 
and Preparatory Schools.” In a recent 
letter from National Headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System, to the Office of 
Education the following statements are 
made: 

“Teachers who are engaged in full- 
time instruction in vocational agriculture 
are on the list of critical occupations, ac- 
cording to Occupational Bulletin No. 23. 

“Registrants occupying such positions 
may receive serious consideration for oc- 
cupational classification if the local 
board is convinced that they are, indeed, 
necessary in that activity. 

“It is suggested that the appropriate 
school authorities file Form 42, Occupa- 
tional Classification (general) for the 
teachers of vocational agriculture con- 
sidered to be necessary to the operation 
of the school. 

“If the local board places the regis- 
trant in Class I-A, an appeal to the board 
of appeal may be filed within 10 days 
from date of receiving notice of classi- 
fication (Form 57). If the board of ap- 
peal affirms a decision of classification 
rendered by the local board, you may 
then place full facts in the case before 
the appropriate State Director.” 

Two conditions have been emphasized 
with respect to consideration given to 
teachers of vocational agriculture, as 
noted in the letter above: (1) That the 
teacher be engaged full-time in voca- 
tional agriculture; (2) that the local 


board is convinced that they are, indeed, 


necessary in that activity, 


Criteria Suggested 


In the formulation of a tentative plan 
to meet these conditions and to assure 
that teachers of vocational agriculture 
making a direct contribution to the war 
effort are given proper consideration, five 
criteria are suggested. They are: 

(1) The individual meets the qualifi- 
cations set up for a teacher of vocational 
agriculture in the respective State plans 
for vocational education; 

(2) the teacher devotes full time to sys- 
tematic instruction in all-day and adult 
programs for vocational agriculture; 

(3) the annual instructional load con- 
sists of teaching not more than three all- 
day classes for in-school youth and not 
less than three classes (part-time, eve- 
ning, or rural War Production Training) 
for out-of-school persons engaged in 
farming; 

(Turn to page 2) 





TO HELP MEET NEED 


A program designed to mobilize 
more than 3,500,000 workers this 
year to help farmers meet the 
Nation’s increased food and fiber 
requirements has been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture 
as the crop corps program. Of this 
number, 500,000 nonfarm high- 
school youth are being mobilized 
through efforts of the U. S. Office 
of Education, with the cooperation 
of the Extension Service, and will 
be known as the Victory Farm 
Volunteers. 

Turn to page 3 for Victory Farm 
Volunteers, 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EpucaTION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscrivtion year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing wartimes. 





struggling world. 


Education. 


North Danville Street, Arlington, Va. 


fields. 


since 1937. 


teacher trainer in Denver. 


so fine a coworker as Mr. Billington. 





MR. BILLINGTON 


On home fronts as well as on battle fronts war takes its toll of those who 
make heroic effort for the cause of freedom. Though the physical life 
passes the contribution wrought by personal faithfulness, courage, in- 
tegrity, and understanding lives on in varying measure to help guide a 


The life of such a person passed in the untimely death of Ronald y, 
Billington, Executive Assistant in Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 


Mr. Billington died February 16 from a heart attack at his home, 1601 
He had not been ill but had worked 
long, devoted hours until the day of his passing. 
Surviving him are his widow, three daughters—Carmen, Ruth, and Marian— 
and his mother, Mrs. Marian V. Billington, the latter of Denver, Colo. 

For the past 25 years Mr. Billington has served in vocational training 
During the other World War he served in the Army as a member 
of Company B Engineers of the U. S. National Guard in Colorado. 

Mr. Billington had been Executive Assistant in Vocational Education 
He began his Federal Government service in Washington in 
1925 as a staff member of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Agent for Trade and Industrial Education for the Board. Prior to his 
service in Washington he had been State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education in Missouri and in Colorado and had held engineering 
positions in private and public service. 


The Bachelor of Science degree had been earned by Mr. Billington at the 
University of Colorado, and he later did graduate work in industrial educa- 
tion at Colorado State College and at American University. 

All members of the Office of Education staff share deeply in the loss of 


He was 48 years old, 


Subsequently he was Regional 


He had also been a teacher and 











(4) the instruction contributes direct- 
ly to activities such as: The realization 
of the goals set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the food-for-freedom pro- 
gram; to training of farm workers; to 
farm machinery, operation, care, and re- 
pair; to the production, conservation, 
and processing of food for the farm fam- 
ily; to commercial and victory garden- 
ing; and to the organization and super- 
vision or teaching of agricultural com- 
modity and other courses approved by 
the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission for the Rural War Produc- 
tion Training Program; and 

(5) the teacher cannot be replaced 
due to a lack of qualified personnel. 


Teacher and Department Losses 


New losses of teachers of vocational 
agriculture for the first 4 months of the 
fiscal year (July 1 through October 31, 
1942) number 1,066, with 956 being white 
teachers and 110 Negro. 

A total of 841 departments, or 9.3 per- 
cent of all departments, have been 
dropped with the greatest percentage of 
losses occurring in the North Central and 
Pacific regions. During the past 16 
months, vocational agriculture has lost 
2,700 white teachers (34.3 percent) and 
228 Negro teachers (23.4 percent). 


Number Trained 


The unprecedented loss of employed 
teachers the past 16 months and the 
lack of newly qualified persons in suffi- 
cient number to meet the need for re- 
placements has led to the reduction, for 
the first time since the start of the pro- 
gram, in the number of departments of 
vocational agriculture. New teachers 
qualified in 1942 numbered 1,280 white 
and 175 Negro, as compared with 1,542 
white and 253 Negro teachers in 1941. 
This is a decrease of 17 percent in the 
number of newly qualified white teach- 
ers and a decrease of 30.8 percent in new- 
ly qualified Negro teachers. These de- 
creases in the number of newly qualified 
teachers exceed slightly the losses in the 
total number of graduates in agriculture 
from the agricultural colleges. Gradu- 
ates in agriculture numbered 5,307 
(white) in 1941 and 4,670 in 1942, a de- 
crease of 12 percent; and for Negro 
graduates, 267 in 1941 and 189 in 1942, 4 
decrease of 29.2 percent, 


Placements 


Actual placement of newly qualified 
teachers (white) in vocational agricul- 
ture has dropped from about 80 percent 

(Turn to page 8) 
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Victory Farm Volunteers 


Its Purposes and Functions 


Nowhere are the services of youth— 
poth boys and girls—more needed than 
in the production of food for ourselves 
and for our Allies. Such production is 
vital not only as a prime factor in win- 
ning the war but as an absolute essen- 
tial in winning the peace. Members of 
the Victory Farm Volunteers can thus do 
an important job which will contribute 
both to the victory and to peace. 


What is the Victory Farm 
Volunteers? 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
sets forth the purposes and functions of 
the proposed Victory Farm Volunteers 
in the following statement: 

“Many nonfarm high-school students 
will discover that their greatest contri- 
bution to the war effort will consist of 
farm work to increase the production of 
food. The Victory Farm Volunteers is 
proposed as an organization which will 
accomplish this purpose. 

“The Office of Education of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the War Man- 
power Commission and the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the Federal level have agreed 
upon the respective functions which they 
will assume in this program. 

“It is proposed that all High-School 
Victory Corps stress the Victory Farm 
Volunteers program as one of the impor- 
tant activities of the corps. The high 
school will, therefore, recruit and train 
Victory Farm Volunteers for service on 
farms during the summer months and at 
other timés. Victory Farm Volunteers 
will be drawn from the general mem- 
bership of the High-School Victory Corps 
as well as from the five special service 
divisions.” 


High Educational Values 


A summer’s work on the farm has high 
educational value for town and city 
youth. Rural life is especially suited for 
the development of such qualities as ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, readiness to 
take the initiative, reliability, healthy 
attitude toward work. 

Most Victory Farm Volunteers un- 
doubtedly will return to urban surround- 
ings after they have made this wartime 
contribution. As future citizens they 
will more clearly see rural problems and 
rural viewpoints. No doubt farmers will 
absorb some of the urban viewpoints of 





their young workers. This interchange 
of viewpoints may eventually become a 
far-reaching contribution to wholesome 
rural-urban relationships throughout the 
Nation. 


Two Kinds of Work 


Farm work done by inexperienced 
young workers is of two kinds (1) special 
jobs, usually harvesting operations, com- 
monly paid for by the unit of work, such 
as picking a bushel of apples, and (2) 
general farm work paid for by the 
month, the workers often receiving board 
and lodging in addition to cash wages. 

The piece rates for special jobs are 


~ usually the same as those paid to ex- 


perienced workers. After some practice, 
the young worker sometimes makes as 
much money as the mature worker. 
However, it is probable that work other 
than farm work will yield a higher eco- 
nomic return during wartimes to this 
group of workers. In deciding whether 
to enroll in the Victory Farm Volunteers 
the worker should give consideration not 
only to economic returns but also to war 
service, health, and educational motives. 

If the young worker is paid by the 
month for general farm work he cannot 
expect to get as high wages as an experi- 
enced farm hand. However, it should 
be remembered that if the young worker 
lives on the farm he usually gets board 
and lodging in addition to cash wages. 
As in the case of piece-rate workers, the 
war service, health, and educational mo- 
tives should be considered as well as the 
economic return. Possibly the economic 
return is the least important considera- 
tion in deciding whether or not to enroll 
in the Victory Farm Volunteers. 


How to Organize 


The Chief State School Officer of each 
State, in cooperation with the Director 
of the High-School Victory Corps, should 
appoint the State supervisor of agricul- 
tural education or some other member of 
the State agricultural education super- 
visory staff as State supervisor of the 
Victory Farm Volunteers. In each high 
school where the Victory Farm Volun- 
teers are to be established, some member 
of the high-school faculty should be ap- 
pointed its adviser. This person should 
be carefully selected by the superintend- 
ent or principal. He should have a good 








President Roosevelt, in his radio 
address of October 12, 1942, said - 
in part: 


The school authorities in all the 
States should work out plans to 
’ enable our high-school students to 
take some time from their school 
year, and to use their summer va- 
cations, to help farmers raise and 
harvest their crops, or to work in 
the war industries. This does not 
| mean closing schools and stopping 
education. It does mean giving 
older students a better opportunity 
to contribute to the war effort. 











farm background, successful experience 
in youth leadership, a considerable 
amount of available time, and he should 
be enthusiastic about the work. 

If there is a department of vocational 
agriculture in the high school where the 
Victory Farm Volunteers are established, 
the teacher of agriculture may well serve 
as adviser, aided by the local Future 
Farmer or New Farmer chapter. 

Under the direction of the local ad- 
viser, the Victory Farm Volunteers will 
be subject to the regulations and policies 
of the high school and the High-School 
Victory Corps. 

At the time of organization in a given 
high school, the school authorities 
should consult with the extension service 
of the State college of agriculture in 
regard to the probable need for farm 
labor during 1943. The State supervisor 
of the Victory Farm Volunteers can as- 
sist in this matter. The emphasis given 
the Victory Farm Volunteer program 
and the number enlisted should be ad- 
justed to the prospective needs for inex- 
perienced farm labor, 


Other Youth-Serving Agencies 


During the summer of 1942 many 
youth-serving agencies conducted camps 
whose programs of activities included 
participation in wartime farm produc- 
tion on farms near the camping sites, 
Most of these organizations have year- 
round training programs in both camp- 
ing and farm activities. A large percent- 
age of these youth are enrolled in public 
schools. On State and local levels every 
effort should be made to coordinate their 
efforts with those of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers. 

The Victory Farm Volunteers may be 
organized in private and parochial 
schools. Students in public and private 
schools who plan during the summer 
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months to attend a summer camp under 
private auspices may participate in the 
program of activities set up for the Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers. When students 
are invited to enroll this matter should 
be mentioned so that those who con- 
template going to camps can begin their 
training. 


Farm Work During the 
School Year 


School regulations or laws which relate 
to the modification of school sessions to 
allow students to engage in emergency 
farm work or which relate to excusing 
students to engage in emergency farm 
work, have been adopted in several 
States. School officials should familiar- 
ize themselves with the laws and regula- 
tions governing school terms and attend- 
ance, and also with child labor laws and 
standards applicable to employment in 
agriculture. The Victory Farm Volun- 
teers should participate in emergency 
farm work during the school year if nec- 
essary. Modifications of the school 
terms and arrangements for excuses for 
farm work should be made only where 
there is urgent need for the employment 
of school students and where there is no 
other practical way to arrange for the 
use of other sources of labor. 

A publication entitled Guides to Suc- 
cessful Employment of Non-Farm Youth 
in Wartime Agriculture issued by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and approved by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Extension Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
discusses emergency farm work during 
the school year. Participation by Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers during the school 
year may be essential wartime service; 
it also affords opportunity of training for 
later farm work during the summer va- 
cation, months, 













































































Suggestions for Training Program 
of a Local Unit 

Early determination of the need for 
inexperienced farm labor is essential to 
@ good training program. The eager 
prospective young farm worker wants to 
know as soon as possible (1) whether he 
is likely to be employed, and (2) what 
farming area will be in need of his serv- 
ices. If, in addition, he can make a ten- 
tative or final arrangement with some 
farmer for the following summer, his 
training program can be pointed up to 
definite objectives. 

Two kinds of workers will need train- 
ing (1) those who are needed for spe- 
cialized short-time jobs, often harvesting 
jobs, and (2) those who are needed for 
general farm work. 




































especially if farmer-employers expect a 
full day’s work at the start. The physi- 
cal-fitness program of the Victory Corps 
will help to ease and shorten the “break- 
ing in” period. Most of the physical 
hardening comes after the “breaking in” 
period. By the end of the summer, espe- 
cially if they engage in general farm 
work, the Volunteers should be in ex- 
cellent physical condition. This physical 
hardening should be helpful in preparing 
young workers to meet the future physi- 
cal demands of military end other war 
service. 


Study of the Area Needed 


Both these groups of workers need to 
make some study of the area in which 
they are to be employed. One procedure 
is to use the 1940 Census for this pur- 
pose. The United States Bureau of the 
Census makes photostatic copies of six 
1940 census tables which afford a survey 
of crop and animal enterprises by minor 
civil divisions, such as towns, townships, 
or other divisions of a county. These six 
photostated tables cost $2.10 and half- 
sized tables cost $1.05. 

The adviser should indicate the county 
or counties in which the Victory Farm 
Volunteers are to be placed. He should 
make out the check to the Photostat 
Corporation and mail the same to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., for han- 
dling. Analysis of these tables will en- 
able the prospective farm workers to de- 
termine the important farm enterprises 
of the area and what jobs within these 
enterprises they may be called upon to 
perform.’ These job lists should be 
checked by farmers in the area who 
should also indicate approved practices 
related to the jobs. 

Inexperienced farm workers need 
safety and health instruction. The 
Home and Farm Safety Division of the 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il., has a list of refer- 
ences on farm safety instruction, some of 
which are free. The Office of Education 
has in preparation a publication entitled 
Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps, a part of 
which deals with health instruction for 
prospective farm workers. It has also 
materials on farm safety. 

The extension services of the State 
colleges of agriculture and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture publish in pop- 
ular form many bulletins on farming. 
The State supervisor of this program will 
be able to suggest other publications and 


The specialized job group is essential to 
the wartime effort because its members 
supplement the attempts of producers 
to increase or maintain production to 
meet wartime needs. The work of this 
group will often result in saving crops. 

Many of these specialized jobs re- 
quire little training. Potato harvesting 
is an example. For the most part, skills 
in potato harvesting will be developed 
on the job. However, discussion of such 
matters as selecting varieties, grading 
potatoes, controlling potato diseases and 
insects, operating potato harvesting ma- 
chinery, and storing potatoes, supple- 
mented by field activities and observa- 
tions may include some skill training and 
will greatly increase the intelligent in- 
terest in the job. 

A local program, if based on the need 
for emergency labor in one or two short- 
time farming operations like harvesting 
potatoes, would require little training. 
Such a program would offer no challenge 
to young workers v-ho would like to spend 
most of the summer in wartime food 
production. Consequently, it is desir- 
able that advisers of units urge their 
members to seek employment in a farm- 
ing area which offers a summer-long 
succession of farming activities. Prep- 
aration for these activities would include 
training for a relatively large number of 
specialized farm jobs and would require 
a substantial training program. 

The second group of workers, that is, 
those who will do general farm work, 
require more varied training than the 
specialized job workers. Probably it will 
be possible to include in the training pro- 
gram only a part of the skills they will 
need. A large part of their skill training 
will be training on the job. However, 
training of inexperienced farm workers 
in farm skills is receiving serious atten- 
tion from governmental and other agen- 
cies. Valuable training facilities are be- 
ing developed. The faculty adviser 
should consult the State supervisor of the 

Victory Farm Volunteers on this matter. 

Many of these general farm workers 
will work as individuals rather than in 
groups and will live on the farms where 
they work. These youth will have to 
adjust themselves to living on. farms. 
They need to understand the conditions 
under which they will have to work, the 
attitude of farmers toward inexperienced 
farm workers, how rural people think and 
live, and many other related problems, 
For this group, adjustment to farm life 
will be more important than training 
in a few farm skills. 

Many will find that doing a full day’s 
physical work is a new experience. The 

“breaking in” period is a difficult time, 


1Send to the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
for a pamphlet Uses of the 1940 Census Data 
in Schools. 
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materials. Much of the printed and 
other teaching material is free. 

As far as possible training should take 
the form of activities. Reading and vis- 
ual materials should be supplementary to 
activities. Victory Farm Volunteers 
should engage in these activities at 
school, in the community, and on farms. 

The Future Farmers of America, a na- 
tional organization of boys studying vo- 
cational agriculture, adopted two items 
in their annual program of work for 
1942-43 which provides (1) cooperation 
with the High-School Victory Corps, and 
(2) that chapters assist in the training 
of inexperienced city youth to do farm 
work. It is hoped that many Victory 
Farm Volunteer groups can go to nearby 
farming areas where these chapters are 
established for the purpose of affording 
an experience of living on farms over 
week ends and during the short vaca- 
tions. The plan is that each Future 
Farmer will invite a Victory Farm Vol- 
unteer to spend week ends and other 
periods with him on the home farm. 
The Victory Farm Volunteers will get as 
much skill training as they can but more 
important than that, they will get a 
taste of farm life and form friendships 
with farm people. Some of these city 
youth may conclude that they cannot 
adapt themselves to farm living. Thus, 
this part of the training will have a se- 
lective function. 

Previous to farm visits the Victory 
Farm Volunteers should study descrip- 
tions of jobs they are likely to do while on 
farms. The State supervisor and local 
adviser can help in finding these job de- 
scriptions. 

Many individuals can assist the local 
adviser in the training program. In 
every community there are persons now 
engaged in farming and others in occu- 
pations related to farming. Examples of 
the latter are milk distributors, farm 
implement dealers, cannery operators, 
and packing-plant officials who can not 
only advise with the prospective workers 
but who can make available the teaching 
facilities of canneries, dairies, farm im- 
plement warehouses, packing plants, and 
Similar teaching opportunities. Some- 
times teachers of agriculture in sur- 
rounding areas will assist. The State 
college of agriculture has an extension- 
service staff representing many different 
phases of farming. Prospective workers 
need not only technical help from these 
persons but their moral support and in- 
terest. It is the adviser’s function to 
enlist the aid of these persons and 
agencies, 

To secure satisfactory results, the 
farmer-employer or his representative 


| workers. 


should oversee the activities of inexperi- 
enced worker groups. The farmer him- 
self has little time to spare during the 
harvest season. Some large farms em- 
ploy special adult overseers for inexperi- 
enced groups. Youth leadership has a 
place here. In some schools, older boys 
who worked last summer are being 
trained to serve as group leaders in 1943. 
A good training program may well in- 
clude development of youth leaders. 
However, such leaders must be responsi- 
ble to the farmers. 

In some schools the program of train- 
ing activities may fit into the school 
schedule of studies. Where this is im- 
possible, the adviser and the Victory 
Farm Volunteers should devote as much 
extracurricular time as possible to the 
program. 


Selection of Volunteers 


Most members of the Victory Corps will 
range between the ages of 14 and 18. All 
members of the corps will be eligible for 
membership in the Victory Farm Volun- 
teers. Such membership conflicts very 
slightly, if any, with membership in one 
of the five divisions because the time of 
the volunteers will be needed mostly dur- 
ing the summer months. In general, 
prospective workers, who are 16 and 17 
years old will be more in demand as farm 
It will be permissible if stu- 
dents just under the 14-year limit begin 
their training if they are 14 by the time 
they are employed. 

The young worker must be physically 
fit. Each young worker should be certi- 
fied as physically fit on the basis of a 
physical examination. 

If there is any doubt regarding the 
moral fitness of a young worker he should 
not be encouraged to become a Victory 
Farm Volunteer member, since he may 
live in the home of the farmer who would 
therefore not want to employ him. This 
statement applies particularly to indi- 
vidual farm placements. 

The prospective member needs to have 
the proper attitude toward work and life 
on the farm. It is essential that he real- 
ize the situation he will face when em- 
ployed. A few week-ends on a farm will 
acquaint him with the situation and 
should help develop the proper attitude 
or convince the worker that he should 
not spend his summer doing farm work. 

Girls who are strong and physically fit 
can be trained to do many kinds of farm 
work. In some cases farmers prefer girls 
to boys for specialized jobs such as pick- 
ing certain small fruits. Occasionally 
they are willing to combine farm work 
with work related to the farm home such 
as caring for the vegetable garden and 





Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard speaking before the 
House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, September 23, 1942 as- 
sexted: 


I want to emphasize that this 
problem of farm labor cannot be 
overlooked. It is not simply a 
a question affecting agriculture; it 
is a question which affects the en- 
tire war effort. * * * We 
must weigh every possible solu- 
tion and be prepared to take the 
necessary action. In any case, 
there must be a recognition on the 
part of all responsible agencies in 
Government that unless we find 
some way to deal with the farm 
labor problem and other problems 
of farm production satisfactorily, 
we must find some way, in the not 
too distant future, to deal with a 
shortage of food. Food is just as 
much a weapon in this war as guns. 
I hope that we come to this realiza- 
tion in time to prevent still an- 
other instance of “too little and 
too late.” 











canning. Girls should become Victory 
Farm Volunteers if they are interested 
and meet the general qualifications for 
such workers. 

At the beginning of their employment 
on farms many young workers become 
discouraged, not because of the physical 
demands on them but because farm life 
is so different from their accustomed 
way of living. The quiet of the country- 
side is strange and some of these young 
people are away from home to live in the 
country for the first time. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that only youth who are 
able to make adjustments to farm life 
seek individual placement on farms, 


Employment on Farms 


Early determination of need for in- 
experienced farm labor has been indi- 
cated as essential to a strong training 
program. A survey of the total need for 
farm labor is frequently made by local 
committees in farming areas. It is gen- 
erally understood that the farmers of an 
area will not employ inexperienced youth 
until the usual sources of farm labor are 
known to be exhausted. 

If the local unit of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers is in’a large city high school 
and employment must be on farms some 
distance from the homes of prospective 
young workers, the problem becomes 
more complicated. The local adviser will 
need to consult with the State super- 
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visor of Victory Farm Volunteers or the 
extension director at the State agricul- 
tural college to determine in what area 
inexperienced farm labor is needed. 

The next step is to select the area or 
areas in which the volunteers will be 
placed and consult with the county ex- 
tension service. If there is a local com- 
mittee on inexperienced farm labor the 
adviser should consult with its members. 
If possible, these Victory Farm Volun- 
teers should visit the selected farm area 
or areas during the winter or spring 
months for the purpose of meeting pros- 
pective farmer employers and securing 
tentative placement. 

The most important employment sit- 
uations in which inexperienced farm 
workers may find themselves are (1) 
working as individuals and living on 
farms, (2) working as individuals and 
living at home, (3) working in groups 
and living at home, and (4) working in 
groups and living in a work camp. 

Representatives of the Agricultural 
Extension Service should take the re- 
sponsibility for obtaining satisfactory 
working and living conditions and in co- 
operation with agencies other than the 
public schools will be primarily respon- 
sible for determining such things as 
wages, hours, transportation, and living 
conditions but this does not relieve the 
public schools from the responsibility of 
protecting the interests of their students. 
Parents will usually hold the schools re- 
sponsible for any unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 

It is especially important that Victory 
Farm Volunteers who will live on farms 
find situations where their educational 
and physical needs will be met. Repre- 
sentatives of the county extension serv- 
ice will be primarily responsible for ap- 
proving farms where Victory Farm Vol- 
unteers will work but it is essential that 
public-school representatives have a 
voice in the determination of standards 
of selection and their enforcement. 

In a few cases where young workers 
have to go some distance from home, 
work camps are essential. Such camps 
give rise to many troublesome problems 
and usually represent desperate need for 
harvest labor. Farm labor committees 
are generally responsible for establishing 
camps. Local and State regulations 
often govern living conditions in these 
camps. Sometimes schools in the com- 
munities are used as camps and the gym- 
nasiums as barracks. Under this plan 
school cafeterias supply meals, and 
school busses furnish transportation. A 

good camp should have a program of 
recreational activities. 





Many private organizations have sum- 
mer camps attended by boys and girls 
who are in the public schools and who 
engage in farm work on neighboring 
farms as part of their camping programs. 
The Victory Farm Volunteers should in 
no way displace or compete with these 
organizations. Prospective campers 
should be invited to participate in the 
training program of the volunteers. 


Employer-Worker Relationships 


Each Victory Farm Volunteer should 
aim to give effective service to the farmer 
or farmers for whom he works and in 
addition he should strive for the greatest 
possible personal development. Several 
factors are involved in reaching this two- 
fold aim. 

Careful matching of employer and 
worker is necessary. Knowledge of the 
prospective worker and knowledge of the 
farm and farmer must be brought to- 
gether. This may mean good personnel 
records or a coming together of repre- 
sentatives of the schools and the exten- 
sion service. 

If the farmer is to get the most effec- 
tive service, he must realize what it 
means to the nonfarm boy to enter a 
new world and he must treat him as he 
would a son. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the attitude of the farmer. 
Constant attention to the employer- 
worker relationship throughout the sum- 
mer is essential. 

It shall be the responsibility of the 
Extension Service to keep in touch with 
the youth-workers and farmer-employ- 
ers to adjust misunderstandings, assist 
farmers with on-the-job training, help 
youth adjust themselves to farm life, 
assure their participation in community 
social and recreational activities, and ar- 
range for shifting workers where such 
change seems desirable. It shall be the 
goal of this supervision to make certain 
that the interests of nonfarm youth are 
protected and that farmers receive 
a reasonable return for the wage paid. 

The public schools will have the re- 
sponsibility for “on-the-job” group 
training assisted by other agencies where 
the public schools are lacking in nec- 
essary facilities. It is recognized that 
on-the-job individual training will be 
the responsibility primarily of the 
farmer-employer. 


Summer Activities 


The Victory Farm Volunteers should 
continue to function throughout the 
summer. Members who are located on 
farms close together should have occa- 
sional meetings. Those responsible for 











follow-up of employer-worker relation- 
ships should arrange these meetings. 
Part of the benefits of rural life come 
from participation in community affairs, 
The community should invite young 
workers to participate in its affairs; to 
attend church, to attend social and rec- 
reational events. Leaders in the com- 
munity should recognize their service 
and young people living in the commu- 
nity should make them feel at home. 


Federal Advisory Service 


The Agricultural Education Service, 
Vocational Divisicn, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has made careful studies of the 
recruiting, training, placing, and fol- 
low-up of high-school students working 
on farms in communities where a plan 
has been developed and _ successfully 
carried out in 1942. Those who are in- 
terested in the Victory Farm Volunteers 
are invited to write for information and 
suggestions. 


What the Schools 
Should Teach 
in Wartime 


Hatred of the enemy and desires for 
revenge should not be taught to children 
and youths in American public schools, 
according to the point of view expressed 
by the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association in 
its statement, What the Schools Should 
Teach in Wartime, recently released. 

“We shall not attempt to state whether 
it is either desirable or necessary for a 
soldier in combat to be motivated by 
hatred and revenge,” the members of the 
Commission declare. ‘However, if such 
emotions are in fact necessary or desira- 
ble for soldiers, we believe their cultiva- 
tion is a responsibility that should be 
assumed by the Army rather than by 
the schools. We especially deplore the 
cultivation of such traits among the 
younger children and others who are not 
likely to see military service. The spirit- 
ual casualties of war will be great enough 
and lasting enough without any help 
from the teaching profession. 

“The schools can strengthen the good 
characteristics favored by the war and 
counteract the evil ones without decreas- 
ing their efforts toward a victorious out- 
come,” the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion states. “Let our young people be 
taught a strong and positive love of free- 
dom and fair play, and the strength of 
their opposition to slavery and injustice 
will be irresistible.” 
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Make It Serve! 


The school projector has a vital con- 
tribution to make to the total war effort. 
It should be at work in every school en- 
gaged in war activities. It should be 
speeding up the training in technical 
skills, vitalizing and accelerating pre- 
induction training, informing the school 
and community about the status of. the 
war, training classes in civilian protec- 
tion, building an appreciation of our Al- 
lies, and indicating to every member of 
the community ways in which he can 
help win the war. It can do all of these 
things, with your help and with the 
wealth of materials prepared for it. 

There is hardly a phase of the school’s 
wartime curriculum which cannot be 
served directly by the educational mo- 
tion picture. Even the “extra” activities 
of the school in its functions as a com- 
munity center, are implemented, vital- 
ized and enriched by the film. All 
available projection apparatus should be 
used to the fullest in ways which will in- 
sure Maximum benefit to the war effort 
for the longest time. And nothing short 
of careful, intensive, and intelligent uti- 
lization of equipment and materials will 
serve wartime needs adequately. 


Three Aspects Which Sugcest 
Tangible Things To Do 


There are three aspects of projector 
conservation which suggest some defi- 
nite, tangible “things to do’: (1) Use 
your projector to capacity wherever it 
will serve the war training program in 
your school; (2) pay special attention 
to its care and maintenance; (3) use 
your projector and materials intelli- 
gently and purposefully in accordance 
with procedures which have proven ef- 
fective. Careful consideration of these 
suggestions may mean the difference be- 
tween a wasted educational resource and 
a productively employed instructional 
tool. 


Use your projector to capacity wherever 
it will serve the war training program 
in your school. 


The growing abundance of available 
film materials leaves no excuse for an 
idle projector, no defense for one that is 
only partially at work. A surprisingly 
wide and thorough coverage of war sub- 
jects is possible with creditable films 
produced by both commercial and gov- 
ernmental agencies. As a matter of fact, 


Your Film Projector Has a War Job 


during the last year, the Army, the Navy, 
and other Federal agencies have pro- 
duced films to an extent never before at- 
tempted. Most of these materials are 
available for school and community use. 


Bibliographies and Catalogs 


In order to locate and select films and 
filmstrips for specific war training pur- 
poses, the school administrator and the 
instructor of war courses will findethe 
following bibliographies and catalogs 
helpful: 


A partial list of references on visual 
aids for vocational training courses for 
war production workers. This bibliog- 
raphy is published by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., and contains title 
content description, and sources, of many 
motion pictures and filmstrips on such 
subjects as automotive mechanics, ma- 
chine shop, shipbuilding, and welding. 


Selected U. S. Army-U. S. Navy sound 
motion pictures and filmstrips for pre- 
induction training and general educa- 
tional use. This list can be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education. It 
describes materials made available to the 
schools through the courtesy of the Army 
and the Navy. These visual aids cover 
such general subjects as engines and 
structures, weather, and navigation, ra- 
dio, safety, aircraft identification, air- 
craft nomenclature, and aircraft manu- 
facture. 


Sizteen-millimeter sound motion pic- 
tures to help teach machine shop work. 
This catalog lists and describes 48 train- 
ing films planned and produced by the 
U. S. Office of Education in the fields of 
machine shop work and shipbuilding. 
More specifically, these films demon- 
strate skills and procedures with the en- 
gine lathe, the milling machine, vertical 
boring mill, radial drill, sensitive drill, 
shaper, and single point cutting tools. 
The other films in this series deal with 
shipbuilding operations and with the use 
of precision measuring instruments. A 
catalog of these films may be obtained by 
writing to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


A list of U. S. war information films. 
This bibliography is available from the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D.C. It lists 
war films available from the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Department of Agriculture, Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and the Department of the Interior, 
as well as those films produced by the 
Office of War Information itself. Of 
particular interest for community pro- 
grams are films like “Americans All” 
from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, which are de- 
signed to improve understanding and 
good will among people of the Americas. 
Of vital importance, also, are films like 
“Safeguarding Military Information,” 





and “Building a Bomber” from the Office 
of War Information, designed to keep the 
public informed about the progress of the 
war, and to suggest ways the people can 
help win it. 

The school can use many of these films 
in its instructional work, but it can and 
should also promote and expedite their 
utilization in the general meetings of 
other community groups. 

Films for America at war. This book, 
published by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., contains detailed content de- 
scriptions and valuable appraisals for 75 
films related to the domestic phases of 
the war effort. This publication makes 
the selection problem considerably 
easier, because the films are described 
sequence by sequence, and because evalu- 
ations for each film are given in terms of 
specific teaching purposes. 

Catalogs and lists of films related to 
the war may also be obtained directly 
from the U.S. Bureau of Mines, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Films on Brit- 
ain at war are listed in a catalog avail- 
able from the British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y.; and information about films on 
Canada’s war effort, is available from 
the National Film Board, Ottawa, 
Canada. 






It is apparent from even this cursory 
review of Government-produced mate- 
rials that films are unquestionably a vital 
factor in the war effort and that their 
wide and effective use is important to 
the nation at war. Their active utiliza- 
tion is the responsibility of every school 
with projection equipment. 


Pay special attention to the core and 
maintenance of your projector. 


Like any machine, the life of your pro- 
jector depends on the care it receives. 
School projectors are sometimes shame- 
fully neglected, and the result is noisy 
and inefficient operation, damage to 
films, and frequent need for repair and 
replacement of parts. If, during the war, 
your projector is completely worn out, 
there is nothing you can do about it. 
But there are many things you can do 
to preserve its life. 

For one thing, you can keep your pro- 
jector scrupulously clean. Cleanliness 
cannot be overemphasized, because in 
addition to the life of the projector, it 
affects the life of the film and quality of 
projection. The projector’s aperture and 
lenses should be kept clean so as to avoid 
dirty and unsightly edges around the 
projected picture. The film channel and 
all operating surfaces should be cleaned 
after each showing before any deposited 
film emulsion *has had time to harden, 
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Film, scratched in dirty projectors, is 
damaged film which must be replaced. 
Replacement means loss of precious time 
and loss of time means that many other 
training programs, in which the film was 
scheduled for use, are affected. In war- 
time, when there is a critical shortage of 
raw stock, damage of any sort in a very 
real sense may have the same effect as 
a form of sabotage. 

Oil your projector regularly but cau- 
tiously in accordance with the operator’s 
instructions issued with your projector. 
Proper lubrication is one of the most 
important points of maintenance. Gen- 
erous administration of oil in no way 
atones for previcus neglect. You can as- 
suredly oil your projector too much as 
well as too little. 

A supply of extra projector bulbs, ex- 
citer lamps, and amplifier tubes will pre- 
vent the loss of valuable projection time. 
Covering speaker and projector units 
with canvas covers will protect the cases 
and ‘keep out dust. Careless handling 
and “banging about” of the cases in 
transportation will hardly prolong pro- 
jector life and should be stopped. Rub- 
ber-insulated extension and _ speaker 
cords are difficult to replace and should 
be given the best of care. An annual 
“overhaul” or reconditioning at the fac- 
tory should be planned if at all possible. 
These are all simple and seemingly trivial 
suggestions, too frequently neglected, 
which loom in importance under the 
critical searchlight of wartime conserva- 
tion. 


Use your projector and materials in- 
telligently and purposefully. 


Waste frequently occurs through hap- 
hazard, unplanned, purposeless showing 
of films. The showing of films quite 
apart from the teaching situation in 
which they weregdesigned to function; 
the exhibition of three, four, or more 
film subjects at one time; a persistent 
delusion that the film, unassisted, can do 
a complete teaching job; the misleading 
association of educational films with the 
entertainment product made for the 
theater; an unexplainable reluctance to 
apply common sense to film instruction— 
these are tendencies too frequently char- 
acteristic of film utilization. 

There is no better time than now, when 
war needs dictate efficiency in every- 
thing, for schools to eliminate the mis- 
use of films and to learn how to get 
the most out of them. Quite aside from 
war needs, another reason for eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods with films is the 
fact that effective utilization is as sim- 
ple and straightforward as questionable 








procedures. An alert teacher can use 
films effectively. 

What are effective methods of film 
utilization? There is no one method- 
ology of course. Procedures differ from 
film to film, and from class to class, and 
vary also with different teaching pur- 
poses. There are some general charac- 
teristics of effective use, however, which 
can be noted. 

A film should be selected to serve one 
or more well defined instructional pur- 
poses. Its showings should be timed 
closely to the teaching situation. The 
instructor should preview the film in or- 
der to plan his procedure. He will intro- 
duce it carefully to his students and 
indicate to them what they should look 
for in the picture. Projection will be a 
smooth efficient procedure, producing a 
brilliant picture and intelligible undis- 
torted sound. Full and free discussion 
will follow the showing, or perhaps a test 
on items which were to be observed. Re- 
peated showings will clear up student 
questions. A repetition of only one se- 
quence of the film may be sufficient. 
Perhaps the sound should be turned off 
during one of the repeated showings to 
permit explanation by the instructor or 
verbal review by the students. 

This pattern of use will vary, but in 
the main, it is the most effective pattern 
in utilizing strictly factual or skill train- 
ing films. In the case of purely inspira- 
tional films, the procedures might vary 
considerably. For such pictures, the 
preparation may not require so much 
time! and in many instances, there will 
be no discussion following the film. The 
pattern suggested is a general strategy, 
however, which is required by purpose- 
ful, effective teaching, and which can be 
adapted to many situations in which 
educational films will function. Per- 
haps the best common denominator, or 
guide if you will, in the solution of prob- 
lems associated with film utilization, is 
a consideration of teaching purpose. As 
long as the instructor is clear as to his 
teaching purpose, he is not likely to go 
wrong in his use of motion pictures. 

Summarizing, the visual aids program 
in each school has a genuine job to do 
in these times of national urgency. This 
fact has not been fully realized. Films 
should be regarded as tools for expedit- 
ing the training of war workers; for ex- 
plaining the purposes of our war effort; 
for indicating ways in which the citizen 
may assist in civilian defense; for pre- 
senting the techniques and procedures 
of first aid; for bringing to the popula- 
tion at large the wartime messages of 
many divisions of the Government. 














Every possible effort should be made to 
use the school projector for these pur- 
poses aS many hours of every day as 
possible; to keep the projector in first- 
class running order; and to use each mo- 
tion picture as purposefully and effec- 
tively as possible. These three phases 
are important in insuring that the po- 
tential film power now available makes 
its maximum contribution to the war 
effort. School projectors used in these 
Ways serve real war needs which are 
tremendously important. 


Teaching Vocational Agriculture 

(From page 2) 
of all prepared in the years 1936 and 
1937 to 47.4 percent in 1942. A corre- 
sponding drop for Negro teachers has oc- 
curred; that is, from about 57 percent in 
the years 1936 and 1937 to 27.4 percent 
in 1942. 


Outlook for 1943 

Every region reports a marked decrease 
in the number of peisons preparing to 
teach vocational agriculture. 

A great many States report that they 
expect to lose from one-half to two- 
thirds or more of this year’s trainees 
before they can be placed in vocational 
agriculture. This indicates the possibil- 
ity of 350 to 500 newly qualified teachers 
of vocational agriculture for replacement 
purposes in 1943 as compared with the 
actual placement in vocational agricul- 
ture of 655 in 1942, 1,050 in 1941, and 989 
in 1940. These data indicate an increas- 
ingly difficult situation with respect to 
the supply of teachers for vocational ag- 
riculture in 1943. 


National Roster 

Teachers of vocational agriculture are 
to be registered with the National Roster 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

Although the National Roster has no 
direct authority with reference to classi- 
fication or induction procedures under 
the Selective Service System or in any 
branch of the service, in certain cases 
only, it may notify the National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System 
that a man possesses technical qualifi- 
cations by reason of which he may now 
or later become a “necessary man in 
civilian occupation.” 

The amending of Occupational Bulle- 
tin 23 and registration with the National 
Roster are two steps that may prove 
helpful in the present situation of acute 
teacher shortage, 


Note.—Complete statistical tables which 
form the basis of this report appear in Misc. 
3025, which may be obtained from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 





The High-School Victory Corps 


in Action 


Wen 
’. GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
Swinging into action for the second 
semester, High-School Victory Corps 
uiits report varied and constructive 
programs. 

“To exchange ideas and experiences of 
proven value for techniques which have 
been successful in Victory Corps work in 
other schools” is the function of the 
North Carolina High-School Victory 
Corps Newsletter, edited and issued by 
Ralph J. Andrews, Victory» Corps co- 
ordinator in that State. Attractively 
mimeographed, the Newsletter presents 
school plans, administrative recommen- 
dations, U. S. Office of Education sug- 
gestions, and bibliographic material. 

North Carolina has completed 20 re- 
gional organizational meetings and has 
begun 1-day in-service training confer- 
ences for school personnel concerned 
with physical education and guidance. 


Students Knit and Build 
at Sanitarium 

Sanitarium students in the Weimar 
Branch of Placer Union High School in 
Weimar, Calif., are active Victory Corps 
members. Morale is high as students 
kit for the Red Cross and build model 
airplanes while they recover from tuber- 
tulosis. 

7” ~ e 


After-school recreation centers and 
timmer playgrounds will be more effi- 
tently run with the help of Whittier 
Union Victory Corps girls (Whittier, 
Calif.) who are training with physical 
tducation teachers to become play- 
ground directors. Other Whittier Corps 
members went to neighboring schools to 
assist in the presentation of the Victory 
Corps idea. 


Dental Program Campaign 

The Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association has selected 
the “Victory Corps and Physical Fit- 
hess Dental Program” as its first Nation- 
Wide action project. Local dentists are 





asked to give “special attention” to high- 
school students approaching military 
age. Detailed information on the cam- 
paign will appear in the next issue of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

First report of the program in action 
comes from Minnesota whose dentists 
offer “priority” and a free dental exami- 
nation to high-school Victory Corps 
members. The drive in Minnesota is 
also sponsored by the Dental Health Di- 
vision of the State Department of 
Health, and is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Looks for Permanent Benefits 


In Cincinnati a Victory Corps Coordi- 
nating Committee, made up of the Vic- 
tory Corps directors from each of the 
city’s nine high schools and two repre- 
sentatives from the central office, will 
work to improve high-school participa- 
tion in war-related activities. 

Orin B. Graff, director of the High- 
School Victory Corps in that city’s public 
schools, looks for permanent benefits 
from the Corps program, 

“We hope,” he writes, “that the leng 
range effects of the Victory Corps will be 
as follows: 

1. Greater attention to present and 
future social needs. 

2. Greater emphasis on the guidance 
of the individual pupil. 

3. Greater cooperation between school 
and community. 

4. Student organization that will per- 
mit greater opportunity for students to 
participate in the life and control of the 


school.” 
o = + 


Council Bluffs High School (Council 
Bluffs, Iowa) has an active Victory 
Corps. Seventy boys work overtime 
building model planes. Victory Corps 
girls may join the Victory volunteers. 
Each volunteer has been assigned a 
“block” in the school district and sits in 
conference with adult leaders in plan- 
ning for salvage, transportation, con- 
sumer interests, nutrition, child care, aid 
for service men, housing, and war sav- 
ings. 


ICTORY CORPS 


. 

Jackie Jones, Pvt. G-25-C—can you 
tell who that is? Members of the South 
Norwalk, Va., Victory Corps can. Jackie 
is a private in the Girls’ Platoon, was the 
25th girl to join, and has selected the 
Community Service Division. The code 
helps when questions of promotion arise. 
If two sergeants are up for promotion to 
the rank of second lieutenant, and both 
are equally deserving, promotion is de- 
cided by the serial number. The cne 
with longer service, indicated by the 
lower serial number, gets the higher inb. 


. * * 


A preservice training plan sponsored 
by the Boys’ Clubs of America includes 
work for boys 14 years old and over in 
physical fitness, mechanical and tech- 
nical skills, and guidance. Under a plan 


: for cooperation with the High-School 


Victory Corps, training completed under 
the Boys’ Clubs program may be cred- 
ited toward High-School Victory Corps 
membership and vice versa. A printed 
pamphlet, The Boys’ Club Preservice 
Training Plan, published by the Boys’ 
Club of America, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., explains the plan 
in detail. 


Oregon marshals its schools under the 
Victory Corps banner. “The Victory 
Corps Program—A Wartime Program for 
High Schools,” was recently published by 
the superintendent of public instruction 
and contains a discussion of the aims of 
the Victory Corps program, suggestions 
for developing the program in the high 
schools, an extensive bibliography on 
wartime citizenship, a discussion of 
health and physical education, pre-in- 
duction training, pre-flight aeronautics, 
military service, forestry service for boys, 
and child care service for girls—all in 
connection with the High-School Victory 
Corps. 


« . * 


Representatives of a great number of 
community services and associations are 
members of the Virginia High-School 
Victory Corps Advisory Committee. Vir- 
ginia has adopted the Victory Corps idea, 
modifying its own similar plan for war- 
time education to meet the organiza- 
tional requirements of the Victory Corps. 
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Victory Corps Plans Victory Gardens 


While it is still too early, except in the 
Southern States, to expect High-School 
Victory Corps to have begun operations 
in the field of gardening, it can be defi- 
pitely reported that in many schools 
corps members are planning to partici- 
pate vigorously in the Victory Garden 
program. They recognize fully the vital 
contribution boys and girls in high school 
can make toward helping “to win the 
war and write the peace” by the produc- 
tion and conservation of food. 

Shortages in many food products are 
already apparent. The impending pro- 
gram to ration canned foods will bring 
home to all of us the importance this 
year of planting and caring for millions 
ef gardens. Through school-directed 
garden programs the Victory Corps will 
find ways and means whereby idle hours 
and idle plots of grounds can be made to 
produce food both for the fighting forces 
of the United Nations and for the home 
front. 


Gardening is a 
Victory Corps Activity 

Gardening is an activity which will fit 
into several parts of the Victory Corps 
program. High schools having a de- 
partment of vocational agriculture will 
not only care for their own gardening 
projects but they will provide technical 
training both for high-school youth and 
for adult gardeners. They will train 
leaders who can direct and motivate the 
garden activities of the younger boys and 
girls both in the elementary and in the 
high-school grades. This kind of help 
will be greatly needed if such garden 
activities are to become as widespread 
as they should be and if they are to be- 
come as productive as possible. 

It will be especially important that 
there be trained and enthusiastic lead- 
ership in gardening during the summer 
months. Gardens must be properly cul- 
tivated, watered, and protected from in- 
sects after the schools close in the 
spring; potential sources of food must 
not be allowed to be neglected because 
youthful enthusiasm wanes after its 
initial spring spurt. 

In high schools having home econom- 
ics departments special instruction and 
leadership courses will be provided to 
make sure that all garden products will 
be effectively utilized and that those 
which cannot be consumed fresh will be 
preserved for use later. Better conser- 


vation and preservation of foods are 
quite as important to the war effort as 
increased production. The older high- 
school girls can render a real service in 
learning all they can about the newer 
methods of canning, krauting, brining, 
pickling, and drying foods, and thus 
insure not only that all possible foods 
will be conserved but that their nutri- 
tive values will be kept at their highest. 
Such trained girls will not only use their 
skills in their own homes, but they will 
participate in and give leadership to 
school and community food conservation 
programs. 

High schools which do not have de- 
partments of vocational agriculture and 
home economics will organize or assist 
in garden and food conservation activi- 
ties led by teachers in fields other than 
agriculture and home economics, or by 
nonschool leaders of the community 
capable of giving such leadership. The 
technical training needed will, in such 
cases, be obtained from county agricul- 
tural and home demonstration agents, 
from courses in gardening available 
through the Rural War Production 
Training Program for Out-of-School 
Persons, from leaders in garden and hor- 
ticultural associations and clubs, from 
local gardening and canning experts, 
and from many other sources, 


VICTORY CORPS IN THE 


Student Life, the monthly magazine 
published by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, on its Janu- 
ary cover features a picture of the High- 
School Victory Corps War Stamp and 
Bond Booth at Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Washington, D. C. Accounts 
of Corps activities at Montclair High 
School in Montclair, N. J., and Sherwood 
High School in Sandy Spring, Md., are 
also featured. 

* s . 

“The Victory Corps as It Operates at 
University High School” appears in the 
January Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion. Written by James E. Curtis, as- 
sistant director of Minnesota University 
High School, the article outlines the 
process of organization of a Victory Corps 
in that school. 

* . * 

The January issue of The English 
Journal carries “Later May Be too Late— 
Role of the English Teacher in War- 


School Lunches From 
School Gardens 


In many communities the school gar. 
den and food conservation programs yi] 
this year make an important contribu. 
tion to the school lunch program. The 
labor and food commodities available in 
recent years from the Government yj] 
this year be greatly reduced or entirely 
absent. School lunch programs yill, 
however, be more necessary than ever 
because so many mothers are employed 
in war production activities that they 
have less time to provide lunches at home 
or to pack nutritious lunches. The 
High-School Victory Corps can help 
meet this increased need. 

In some high schools the Victory Corps 
has already perfected its plans to partici. 
pate. It has helped to set up a school 
and community garden council. It has 
canvassed the community to find, secure, 
and test the plots of ground suitable for 
gardening; it has determined what tools 
and machinery will be available for 
gardening and has repaired those neet- 
ing repair; it has studied problems re. 
lating to the availability of fertilizers, 
seeds, insecticides, and other necessary 
supplies; it has made plans for obtaining 
such funds as may be needed for the 
purchase of such supplies; and it has 
begun to make plans for the organization, 
the facilities, and the equipment needed 

to preserve the garden products pro 
duced, 


MAGAZINES 


time,” by Max J. Herzberg, president of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and principal of the Weequahit 
High School, Newark, N. J. The article 
gives concrete suggestions for the teach- 
ing of English in line with the basic aims 
of the High-School Victory Corps, 


Victory Corps Aids 
Wartime Citizenship 

National Socialism—Basic Principles, 
Their Application by the Nazi Party’ 
Foreign Orgfinization, and the Use of 
Germans Abroad for Nazi Aims.—Hit 
ler’s program to use Germans abroad 
State Department. Superintendent o 
Documents. $1. 


Physical Fitness 

Physical Fitness—A_ selected bibl 
ography of texts dealing with wartim 
phases of physical fitness. Americel 
Library Association. 25 cents. 
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Moving the Army and Its Supplies 


The Army Transportation Corps 


Maj. Gen, Charles P. Gross, Chief of 
Transportation, U.S. A., has written this 
article on the Transportation Corps to 
acquaint Victory Corps members with 
the task undertaken by one of the im- 
portant divisions of the Army. This is 
the third of a series of articles on the 
Army Ground Forces. 


The Transportation Corps of the Serv- 
ices of Supply was created by the War 
Department “to coordinate, direct, and 
speed the flow of men, equipment, and 
supplies into the war effort.” The corps 
has taken over the functions of the 
Transportation Service, which was 
formed as part of the Services of Supply 
in March 1942, and in addition has un- 
dertaken new and broader activities. 
The new corps has an organizational 
Status paralleling that of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Quartermaster Corps, and 
the Ordnance Department. 

The mission of the Transportation 
Corps is to transport all the men and 
all the supplies of modern warfare to 
whatever destination they may be as- 
signed. In order properly to execute its 
mission, the Transportation Corps has 
been delegated the authority to control 
all military shipments by rail, water, and 
highway. In other words, all methods of 
military transportation except air (which 
remains under the Chief of Army Air 
Forces) come under the direct supervi- 
sion and control of the Chief of Trans- 
portation 


Coordinate and Control 
Military Movements 


The Chief of Transportation is, in 
effect, therefore, the traffic manager of 
the War Department for rail, water, and 
highway shipments of all types. In ad- 
dition, he is responsible for and controls 
the operation of all field establishments 
pertaining to these forms of transporta- 
tion. These establishments include 
ports of embarkation, military railway 
Service, and transportation zones and 
districts. The agencies just mentioned 
have been set up by the War Department 


to coordinate and control all military 
movements. 

Because of this excellent system of co- 
ordination and control the Transporta- 
tion Corps has been able to (1) move 
troops and freight thyoughout the 
United States, (2) regulate the flow of 
troops and freight to the ports of em- 
barkation, (3) move both men and 
freight overseas, (4) provide the trans- 
portation units and equipment needed 
for operations in overseas theaters. 
These functions have been carried out 
with a minimum of disturbance to the 
other essential activities of the trans- 
portation system of the country. 

The Transportation Corps has bene- 
fited greatly in planning and carrying out 
its mission from the experiences of World 
War I when the transportation facilities 
of the country bogged down. Through 
lack of proper coordination and control 
in 1917-18 carloads of freight were per- 
mitted to pile up at one port where no 
ships were available, while at another 
port empty ships waited idle for cargo 
urgently needed abroad. Freight cars 
became storage cars and were so used 
for months at a time, which naturally 
resulted in an acute shortage of rail 
freight equipment. As a result, the 
movement of freight both slowed cown 
and piled up. 

To overcome such difficulties as these, 
the present Transportation Corps, act- 
ing as the traffic management branch of 
the Army, has instituted a carefully 
planned traffic-control system to reg- 
ulate the flow of men, materials and 
equipment from camps, stations, and fac- 
tories to the ports of embarkation. This 
system of control has so far completely 
eliminated the bottlenecks of World 
WarlI. Today we have a systematically 
planned, well organized, and smoothly 
operating organization which plans, sup- 
ervises, and executes all military move- 
ments from their inception to final deliv- 
ery. That this is fortunate is proven by 
the nature of the present struggle. 

Transportation is a number one prob- 
lem of World War II. Weare all familiar 


> 


with the tremendous manufacturing pos- 
Sibilities of this country. However, few 
of us are familiar with the enormous 
transportation problem resulting from 
our production program, Moving the 
products from our thousands of factories 
to the ports of embarkation, from the 
ports of embarkation overseas, from the 
ports of debarkation overseas to points 
of final delivery for use, requires the 
movement of more traffic than was con- 
ceived of as possible some time ago. 
This tremendous movement naturally 
taxes every transportation facility at our 
disposal and every freight car, every 
truck, and every vessel must be used to its 
utmost capacity. This means more trips 
for freight cars and trucks between fac- 
tories and inland storage depots and the 
ports—and more trips for cargo vessels 
from our ports to ports in the theaters 
of operation, where the supplies are 
turned over either to our own forces 
overseas, or to our Allies. This is the 
problem facing the Transportation 
Corps. It is the problem presently be- 
ing attacked by the Transportation 
Corps, and it is the problem that will 
be solved by this corps. 

To sum up the functions of the Trans- 
portation Corps, it handles movements 
of troops from training camps to the 
front, and movements of war material 
from the factory door to the theaters of 
operation and overseas commands. 
There the Transportation Corps turns 
it over to the commanding general and 
comes back for more. 

The movemen: of our rapidly growing 
Army, its equipment, matériel, and sup- 
plies to the theaters where it will be able 
to attack the enemy and keep on attack- 
ing until the Nazis and Japs are crushed, 
is a Gargantuan task but one essential 
to accomplish. The fulfilling of this 
vital mission will be the contribution of 
the Transportation Corps to the victory 
which rrust be ours. 


- ~ « 


Music has valuable contributions to 
make in wartime and especially to the 
Victory Corps program, “Music in the 
Victory Corps—the Little Rock Plan” ap- 
pears in the January issue of the Music 
Educator’. Journal. 


We want to keep abreast of the march 
of Victory Corps events in every school 
which has organized a Victory Corps 
unit. You can help by sending accounts 
of plans and programs, local or school 
newspaper clippings, outlines, and pho- 
tographs to: Information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C, 
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SEA 
Living The Navy 


(This is the second in a series of arti- 
cles designed to acquaint future Navy 
men with the life and duties they will 
face.) 

Sea service members can train them- 
selves in some of the fundamentals of 
life aboard ship by setting up in their 
meeting place a “ship at anchor,” like 
those set up in buildings of the various 
universities where midshipmen are being 
trained today. The ship can be given a 
name—that of a State for a battleship, 
a city for a cruiser, a deceased naval hero 
for a destroyer. 

Below is a diagram showing the essen- 
tial points of such a “ship” room. 
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The faculty sponsor takes the role of 
captain. The executive officer can be 
the cadet leader. Members of the Sea 
Service Division in turn should be the 
officer of the deck (O. O. D.) as officers 
aboard ship take turns at this duty. 

The first things for Sea Service mem- 
bers to learn are the important cere- 
monies of coming aboard and leaving a 
naval ship. Men of the Navy do not 
just walk aboard or walk off, like civil- 
ians on a liner. Ancient tradition re- 
quires that they follow certain forms. 

As soon as a Sea Service member 
crosses the threshold—exactly like a 
sailor reaching the deck—he turns to 
the colors at the stern, and salutes 
smartly. He then walks directly to the 
O. O. D., salutes, and says, “I report my 
return aboard, sir.” The O. O.D. replies, 
“Very well,” and the sailor then goes to 
the quartermaster, who “logs him 
aboard,” or marks him present. 

On going ashore, the sailor reverses 
the procedure, saying to the O. O. D., “I 
have permission to leave the ship, sir.” 
The O. O. D. must be at his post when- 
ever the room is used as a ship. The 
quartermaster is recorder and secretary. 

The captain should insist on members 
being on time, to inculcate the stringent 





SERVICE DIVI 





SION 
Way 


necessity existing on all military organi- 
zations for promptness. A member late 
for meeting should be marked “Absent 
Over Leave,” a very serious offense in 
the Navy, but one which accounts for 
more blots on the men’s records than any 
other. As a starter in inculcating disci- 
pline, punishments or demerits can be 
given those A. O. L. 

Equipment for the “ship” should com- 
prise a set of Naval signal flags—the 
alphabet and numeral flags, which can 
be made by “the members with card- 
board and colors, hung around the walls, 
and learned; a commissiOn pennant, 
which can be made easily from scraps 
of cloth; a ship’s bell—anything on 
which time by the bell can be learned. 

On the bridge, the students may set up 
a steering wheel, which they can make 
themselves; a binnacle, with compass— 
not necessarily a real compass, but one 
which illustrates the principles; a pe- 
lorus, or dumb compass; a sextant which 
really works. Di-grams and directions 
for making all this equipment may be 
found in the Sea Scouts Manual and 
similar books. 

As the students progress in knowledge 
of sea lore, othe: equipment may be 
added. 

The ship offers an excellent opportu- 
nity also to learn nautical language. 
Nothing marks a man as a “landlubber” 
so quickly as his speech. Service divi- 
sion members can begin to learn some 
common seagoing terms: 


above—upstairs. 

all hands—everybody. 

bear a hand—hurry up. 

belay—make a rope fast; or, stop, as in “Be- 
lay that’—‘“Stop it,” or, at drill, “As 
you were.” 

below—downstairs; below decks. 

binnacle list—sick list. 

break out—get from stowage. 

bulkhead—wall. 

carry on—continue, or 1t ease. 

deck—floor. 

galley—kitchen. 

gangway—corridor. 

gear—miscellaneous 
gear.” 

knock off—stop work. 

ladder—stairway. 

mess—meals. 

muster—roll call. 

overhead-—ceiling. 

port—window. 

scuttlebutt—drinking fountain. 

shove off—leave. 

stand by—get ready. 

stow—put away. 

topside—above. 

turn in—go to bed. 

turn to—commence working. 


articles, as “mess 





STARBOARD, LARBOARD, 
AND PORT 


Nowadays the two side: of a ship 
are known as the starboard (right 
side) and the port (left). In older 
times however, the two sides were 
called starboard and _ larboard. 
the word “board” as used in these 
words simply means “side.” 

The origin of starboard comes 
from the fact that in old days the 
steering gear was carried on the 
right side, which thus became 
known as the “steerboard,” a word 
easily changed to starboard. 
Loading the vessel from that side 
was avoided for fear of injuring 
the steering gear, and so the left 
side became known as the “load- 


board,” a mame which soon 
changed to larbéard. 
But starboard and _larboard 


sound so much alike that there 
was sometimes confusion. As 
ships became larger and higher 
in the water, it was difficult to 
load them over the side, so a door— 
called a port—was cut in the side 
for loading. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the side in which the 
port was cut should become the 
port side, and thus the confusion 
of the old terms was avoided. 





































Milwaukee's Sea 


Service Plan 


An interesting and valuable “Suggest- 
ed Program for the Sea Service Division” 
has been prepared by the Sea Service 
Cadet Committee of the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club. The program is complete in 
every detail, including assignments of 
subjects for study in every week of a full 
4-year course. Special provision has 
been made for those students who would 
be entering Sea Service in the junior and 
senior years. 

The Preface, signed by F. E. Jansen, 
lieutenant, U. S. N. R., chairman, says: 
“The young men enrolled in this program 
will have received preliminary training 
of direct value to them, and to the Navy, 
when they ~each the age of 18 years.” 
The Committee suggests everything from 
the form of pledge the aspiring Sea Serv- 
ice member should make to a certificate 
of graduation from the Division. 

A major feature is the detail and care 
with which the program of the student 
is integrated with his Sea Service activi- 
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ties, not only in the classroom but also 
in recreation time. A series of “ship 
nights” is proposed, which combine in- 
struction with fun. Knot-tying compe- 
titions, drill on relative bearings, bell and 
watch practice—these are some of the 
ship night themes. 


A Sea Service member entering such 
a program would progress by carefully 
marked degrees in sea knowledge, taking 
periodic examinations, and advancing as 
his knowledge increased through various 
grades roughly corresponding to the 
grades of seamen and petty officers in 
the Navy. 








AIR 


SERVICE DIVISION 


High-School Students May Now Take 
C. A. A. Ground School Test 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
announces a system of examinations 
leading to the C. A. A. Certificate of 
Aeronautical Knowledge: 


Aeronautical Knowledge Exams 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
in response to requests from high schools 
which have undertaken pre-flight aero- 
nautics courses, will make available the 
Private Pilot Ground School written ex- 
amination to qualified students of such 
courses who desire to take this examina- 
tion. Astudent who satisfactorily passes 
this examination will receive from the 
Cc. A. A. a Certificate of Aeronautical 
Knowledge. The C. A. A. is the sole cer- 
tificating agency for civilian pilots in all 
categories, 

This examination will serve two pur- 
poses: 

A. Test the proficiency of students 
in the practical understanding of pre- 
flight aeronautics in accordance with 
C. A. A. standards. 

B. Credit proficient students with 
the meeting of the ground school aero- 
nautical knowledge requirements for 
the Private Pilot Certificate. 


Significance of Aeronautical 


Knowledge Certificate 


Teachers and students should clearly 
understand that the C. A. A. Private Pilot 
Ground School examination is not a sub- 
stitute, and it is not intended that it 
should be a substitute, for school exam- 
inations which the high schools may give 
as the basis for course credit, Such ex- 
aminations are under the jurisdiction of 
the school offering the course and are 
given to meet the objectives of the course 
as determined by the school. 


The C. A. A. Private Pilot Ground 
School examination determines the mas- 
tery of the minimum ground school 
aeronautical knowledge legally required 
of a private pilot by the C. A. A. As 
evidence of such mastery, a student who 
satisfactorily passes this examination in 
one or more of the subject fields of civil 
air regulations, navigation, meteorology, 
and general servicing and operation of 
aircraft is given the C. A. A. Certificate 
of Aeronautical Knowledge on which will 
be indicated the fields in which such 
mastery has been attained. 

A student who has obtained the C. A. A. 
Certificate of Aeronautical Knowledge 
indicating satisfactory accomplishment 
in each of the four sections of the exam- 
ination, may obtain a Private Pilot Cer- 
tificate at any time within 12 months 
from the date of the examination with- 
out reexamination in these fields, pro- 
vided he or she passes a flight test and 
meets other requirements as prescribed 
by the civil air regulations, 


Eligibility 
To be eligible for taking this examina- 
tion, which will be given at local high 


schools, a boy or girl must meet the fo]- 
lowing requirements: 


A. Age of not less than 16 years at 
the date of the examination. 

B. Enrollment in or completion of a 
course in pre-flight aeronautics at the 
date of the examination. 

C. Submission of the name of the 
student on a list to the C. A. A. by the 
principal or superintendent of his 
school in advance of the scheduled 
date of the examination. 


Date of Examinations 

The examinations will be given three 
times each year: January, May—June, 
and September. Although a course of a 
minimum number of hours is not a re- 

























































“HIGH FLIGHT” 


Teachers may wish to bring to their 
students, particularly those interested in 
the Air Service Division, the following 
poem which has been designated as “the 
first classic of the second World War.” 
The poem was written September 3, 1941, 
by John Gillespie Magee, Jr., 19-year-old 
RCAF pilot who was killed in action on 
December 11, 1941. 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of Earth 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings; 

Sunward I've 


climbed, and joined the 


tumbling mirth 


Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 
You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 


soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence; hov'ring there, 

3 g 
I've chased the shouting wind along, and 

flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air, 

= 
Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 
I've topped the wind-swept heights with eas 
PE k J 

grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew— 
And, while with silent lifting mind I've trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand and touched the face of 


God. 





quirement for students taking the exami- 
nation, schools are urged to discourage 
students from taking the examination if 
the students will not have completed or 
be approaching completion of a pre- 
flight aeronautics course by the date of 
the examination. 


Applications for Examinations 


Applications for examinations will be 
accepted by the C. A. A., provided the 
following requirements are observed: 


A. The application is prepared and 
submitted in duplicate. 

B. The application is made by the 
principal or superintendent of the 
school in which the students are en- 
rolled. 

C. The application is received by the 
General Inspection Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than 30 days pre- 
ceding the beginning of the month in 
which the examination is to be given. 

D. The application contains the 
names, addresses, sex, and birth dates 
of all students who are to take the 
examination, the name of the school 
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or other suitable building, its location, 

designation of examination room, and 

the date and hour of the examination. 

The date may be any one within the 

months of May—June, September, or 

January. 

E. The application contains a state- 
ment that the students whose names 
are listed have voluntarily decided to 
take the examination. 

A designated representative of the 
C. A. A. will monitor the examination. 
The school will be advised prior to the 
date of the examination of the name and 
address of the representative. Four 
hours are permitted for the examination, 
although less time is usually required. 


Description of the Examination 


The examination will be based upon 
the aeronautical knowledge requirements 
prescribed by Section 20.125 of the Civil 
Air Regulations. The examination is 
composed of 120 multiple-choice ques- 
tions, 30 questions to each section. Sec- 
tion headings include: Civil Air Regula- 
tions, Navigation, Meteorology, and Gen- 
eral Servicing, and Operation of Air- 
craft. 

Students may prepare for this exam- 
ination by a thorough understanding of 
materials offered in a suitable text in the 
science of pre-flight aeronautics, sup- 
plemented by selected references and 
current information on Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 


Reports on Examinations 


A grade of 70 percent or better is re- 
quired for passing in each section of the 
examination. 

Each candidate will receive a report on 
his attainments in the examination. 
Copies of these reports will be made 
available to the school authorities. In 
the case of a student attaining a grade 
of 70 percent or better in one or more 
of the four subject fields of the exam- 
ination, the report will consist of a Cer- 
tificate of Aeronautical Knowledge des- 
ignating thereon the fields in which he 
has met the requirements. 

A student who has failed one or more 
sections of the examination may, with 
the approval of a local high school, re- 
take those sections at the next examina- 
tion date arranged by such school. 

Students who are to be reexamined 
shall be certified in the same manner as 
for all other candidates, except that they 
shall be designated as reexaminees, 

Passing grades on any of the four sec- 
tions of the examination will be valid 
and will be carried forward on the 
C. A. A. records for a period of 12 months 
from the date of the examination. 





Study Aids for C. A. A. Pre-Flight Test 


Announcement that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration would give exam- 
inations for Certificates of Aeronautical 
Knowledge, brought many inquiries con- 
cerning the material to be covered in the 
test. 

Below is a list of study references se- 
lected by the C. A. A. covering the major 
areas of the examination. Though these 
references should prove helpful to stu- 
dents taking the examination, they do 
not include all topics covered in a com- 
prehensive pre-flight aeronautics course. 
For example, radio communication is a 
unit frequently included in pre-flight 
aeronautics courses, but it is not covered 
in the C. A. A. examination. Where re- 
sources and time permit, courses should 
contain topics and material in addition 
to those listed below. 

General Servicing and Operation of 
Aircraft—One or more of the following 
references: (1) Aviation Education Re- 
search Group, “Science of Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics for High Schools,” pp. 40- 
68; 136-145; 192-213; 222-231; 235-279; 
288-303; 304-309; 311-426. (2) Aviation 
Education Research Group, “Elements of 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High 
Schools,” pp. 54-57; 154-172; 176-179; 

183; 185; 188-275; 361-364. (3) Ham- 
burg and Tweney, “American Student 
Flyer,” pp. 19-53; 117-146; 156-162; 171- 
172; 177; 182; 185-194; 204-225; 233-317; 
326-332. (4) Pope and Otis, “Elements 
of Aeronautics,” pp. 1-18; 29-66; 97-235. 
(5) Shields, “Air Pilot Training,” pp. 16- 
42; 51-88; 96-97: 107-113; 114-117; 135- 
137; 143-170; 171-172; 177-183; 184-185; 
189; 206-226; 240-254; 266-283; 284-287; 
288-294; 301-305; 324-345. 

Meteorology.—One or more of the fol- 
lowing references: (1) Aviation Educa- 
tion Research Group, “Science of Pre- 


Flight Aeronautics for High Schools,” pp, 
436-583; 588-623. (2) Aviation Educa- 
tion Research Group, “Science of Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics for High Schools,” pp. 
53; 60; 68-138. (3) Hamburg and 
Tweney, “American Student Flyer,” pp. 
345-450. (4) Pope and Otis, “Elements 
of Aeronautics,” pp. 402-407; 423-527; 
546-565. (5) Shields, “Air Pilot Train- 
ing,” pp. 357-434. 

Navigation.—One or more of the fol- 
lowing references: (1) Aviation Educa- 
tion Research Group, “Science of Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics for High Schools,” pp. 
662-710; 714-725; 727-764. (2) Aviation 
Education Research Group, “Elements of 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High 
Schools,” pp. 56-58; 329-360; 370-385. 
(3) Hamburg and Tweney, “American 
Student Flyer,” pp. 451-500; 525-534. 
(4) Pope and Otis, “Elements of Aero- 
nautics,” pp. 287-334. (5) Shields, ‘Air 
Pilot Training,” pp. 437-463; 467-494. 

Civil Air Regulations.—One or more of 
the following references: (1) Aviation 
Education Research Group, “Science of 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High 
Schools,” pp. 149-177. (2) Aviation Ed- 
ucation Research Group, “Elements of 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High 
Schools,” pp. 46-49. (3) Hamburg and 
Tweney, “American Student Flyer,” pp. 
591-601; 610-627. (4) Pope and Otis, 
“Elements of Aeronautics,” pp. 566-570; 
589-604. (5) Shields, “Air Pilot Train- 
ing,” (no references). Important sup- 
plementary materiais: (6) “Civil Air 
Regulations,” Part 20, “Pilot Certifi- 
cates,” secs, 20.1-20.13; 20.3-20.37; 20.5- 
20.650; 20.71-20.721; 20.727-20.7271; 
20.73-20.8. (7) “Civil Air Regulations,” 
Part 60, “Air Traffic Rules,” secs. 60.0- 
60.4711; 60.6-60.733; 60.8911; 60.90- 
60.912; 60.95-60.974. 


Reading Materials for High-School Teachers 


Many high-school teachers who pre- 
pare for ground instructors’ certificates 
during the current academic year will be 
forced to do so without the services of in- 
structors. Some reading materials se- 
lected by the C. A. A. and suitable for 
teachers’ self-help are, therefore, listed 
here: 


1. C. A‘ A. Bulletins (Available only 
through Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Remittance is required in 
advance): 


Ground Instructors Manual (C. A. A. 
Bustin WO, GD) <ccivwccmccccasesoue $0.15 
Aerodynamics for Pilots, by Bradley 
Jones. 1940. 158 p. (C. A. A. Bul- 
tien WO. BD) cntnccccsessccccsnewsce .30 


Digest of Civil Air Regulations for Pi- 

lots. 1942, 68 p. (C. A.A. Bulletin 

SRO Ut OU iitwnnndiorcekacscinne 20 
Meteorology for Pilots, by B. C. Haynes. 

1940. 167 p. (C. A. A. Bulletin 


Pilots’ Airplane Manual, by N. O. An- 
derson. 1940. 150 p. (C. A.A. Bul- 
ee 30 

Pilots’ Powerplant Manual, by L. E. 
Shedenhelm. 1940. 329 p. (C.A.A. 
UR 0: OB) o cckiiciccccinseronnas 15 


Practical Air Navigation, by Thoburn 


C. Lyon. 1940. 245 p. (C. A. A. 
EC ED cic csrmiiatioeenwcamen 1.00 
Pilot Certificate-Part 20, Civil Air 
Regulations (Civil Aeronautics 
ES ee ae a a 10 


Air Traffic Rules—Part 60, Civil Air 
Regulations (Civil Aeronautics 
IIE isco castscicanicistc aches aen Sinn .10 
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3. Textbooks: 


Aviation Education Research Group, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Science of 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools, 
Macmillan, New York, 1942. 888 p. $1.32. 

Aviation Education Research Group, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Ele- 
ments of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High 


Schools, Macmillan, New York, 1942. 666 
p. $0.96. 
Hamburg, Merrill, and Tweney, George H., 


American Student Flyer, Pitman, New York, 


1942. 400 p. (approximately). $1.20. 
Lusk, Holton F., General Aeronautics, Ron- 
ald, New York (revised edition), 1940. 624 
p. $3.75. 
Page. V. W., A. B. C. of Aviation, Henley, 


New York, 1941, 598 pp., $2.50. 

Pope, Francis and Otis, Arthur S., Elements 
of Aeronautics, World Book, Yonkers-On- 
Hudson, 1941, 660 pp., $2.89. 


Robinson, Middleton, Rawlins, and Phillips, 
Before You Fly, Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
New York 


Shields, Bert A., Air Pilot Training, McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1942, 602 pp., $3.50. 

3, Army publications. (Available 
through Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Remittance is required in 
advance) : 

Technical Manual 1-205—Air Naviga- 


HOR a ccceccccnnsssienqasutennennde $0. 40 
Technical Manual 1-230—Weather 

Matus 100 Fe Cscncencsecasennnd 40 
Technical Manual 1-233—Basic Weath- 

er for Pilot Tratnees, 204 p......-... -20 
Technical Manual 1-231—Elementary 

Weather for Pilot Trainees, 23 p._._. .20 
Technical Manual 1-400—Theory of 

Flight, supersedes Sec. 1, Training 

Circe? BO. We onscatenhpanedansne .80 
Technical Manual 1-405—Aircraft En- 

gines, supersedes TM 1-405, Novem- 

ae 2 ee 15 


Technical Manual 1-407—Aircraft In- 
duction, Fuel, and Oil Systems, sup- 
ersedes TM 1-407, September 1940. 
© Dicconncsctwdendannenenwoamnans - 20 


gine Operation and Test. 64 p----. 15 
Technical Manual 1-410—Airplane 

Structures, 1941. 132 p. Super- 

sedes TM 1-410, November 1940_.... .20 


Suggested Additions to the List of Read- 
ing Materials for High-School Teachers 
of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
United States Navy *—Flight Prepara- 
tion Training Series: 
Mathematics for Pilots. 
Physics Manual for Pilots, 
Principles of Flying. 
Operation of Aircraft Engines, 
Aerology for Pilots, 
Air Navigation: 
Part I—Introduction to Earth. 
Part Il—Introduction to Navigation. 
Part I1I—Dead Reckoning and Lines 
of Position. 
Part IV—Navigation Instruments. 
Part V—Relative Movement, 
Part VI—Contact Flying. 
Part VII—Nautical Astronomy and 
Celestial Navigation, 


SE 

*These publications are obtainable from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
City, by whom they have been published un- 
der the authority and supervision of the 
Training Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
United States Navy. 


Lessons That Live 


The Air Forces fight another battle 
that few hear about—the battle of safety. 
Preparation for this fight to save men 
and materials can also begin in the Air 
Service Division of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. 

Within a short time all high-school 
principais will receive a copy of the 
Army Air Forces’ latest published aid 
for its unending safety drive. Lessons 
That Live contains 19 “confession 
stories” of pilots who learned the hard 
way. 

Following is a sample anecdote from 
Lessons That Live published by the Di- 
rectorate of Flying Safety, Army Air 
Forces: 

“Eight months’ experience in Pursuit 
flying had made me pretty cocky. On 
several occasions I had flown on instru- 
ments in a P-35 and had experienced no 
particular difficulty; therefore the nu- 
merous stories and warnings I had heard 
from the oldtimers about flying on in- 
struments in this type of craft had no 
effect on me. In fact, I rather wel- 
comed an opportunity to go through a 
little ‘weather’ now and then. Well, I 
learned my lesson, and the hard way. 

“Late one winter afternoon, flying 
back to the home base from an outly- 
ing station, I ran into the ‘weather’ I 
had been looking for. The ceiling, from 
a doubtful 1,000 feet, went right down 
to the ground. 


“That didn’t bother me. I just started 
climbing, holding my course and keep- 


ing my radio turned to the next station. 
No sooner did I actually get into the 
stuff, however, than the ship started 
icing up. The wings, cowlings, and part 
of the canopy became coated. My en- 
gine was losing power fast, even with 
the benefit of carburetor heat, but still 
the thought of executing a 180-degree 
turn never entered my arrogant mind. 


“In less than a minute I was in a 
downward spiral, the weight of the ice 
and loss of power being too much for 
that sturdy little ship. As I lost altitude 
some of the ice melted off and as I 
brought her under control again I fig- 
ured that if I remained at that altitude 
I could continue. A minute later, how- 
ver, it was worse than ever. At an alti- 
tude of less than 2,000 feet I went into 
another spiral and then abruptly into a 
spin. 

“Trying to get that ice-coated ship 
out of a spin on instruments was the 
hardest job I ever had in my life. The 
altimeter read sea level as she finally 
came under control. A glance out of my 
now ice-free canopy showed that I was 
just off the ground. 

“For a few seconds I wildly dodged 
trees, barns, farmhouses, and sheds, try- 
ing to find a field and make a landing. 
It was then sleeting hard, but I finally 
got my ship into a farmer’s field with no 
damage. 


“T just sat there, every nerve aquiver, 


thanking the Lord for allowing a fool 
like me to live.” 
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Club Activities for Production 


Service Members 


Special club activities for Production 
Service Division members who are pre- 
paring to work in trades and industries 
may be of two kinds: Those which re- 
flect the in-school training of the club 
members for industrial production work 
and those which supplement the in- 
school industrial training opportunities 
through activities outside the school. 
Pupils enrolled in this division should 
also be encouraged to participate in 
other extracurricular activities of the 
school that may apply to Victory Corps 
members generally, 


Plans should be made for setting up a 
variety of types of clubs which will be 
interesting and helpful to specialized sec- 
tions of the trade and industrial group. 
Many kinds of clubs and activities will 
be suited to members of this group. 
Students who have particular interests 
should be encouraged to initiate ideas 
in regard to clubs and activities that 
come within the “guiding principles un- 
derlying determination of activities” as 
presented on pages 10 and 11 of Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory (February 1, 1943), 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Vocational Training For War Production 
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Geographical distribution of training, preemployment and supplementary combined, for 6 months ending December 
31, 1942, is shown on the map. 
Ranking of the States with regard to volume of training corresponds generally with extensiveness of war industries 
= g e,° g 
in these States and opportunities for employment. 
A brief description of the program Cumulative enrollment by State from July 1, 1940, through December 31, 1942, 
. ; preemployment and supplementary courses 
In the conduct of this war no single 
factor is more important than that this Preemploy- | Supplemen- || | Preemploy- | Supplemen- 
country will have the capacity and skill State or Territory ment tary State or Territory ment tary 
= courses courses courses | courses 
to produce greater quantities of weapons JSS ae oe ee 
which are faster, more maneuverable, 2 ; 
’ better i kK d tor fir DR sinictnicnensinniion 2, 023, 086 BOFR: O08 Fl ROTI R aos cnnseneccnnsenns 463 1, 055 
lave petter aren ana superior fire- | New Hampshire..........- 6, 237 4 817 
power than the Axis can produce. eS ee 23, 556 25,389 || New Jersey.........------ 57, 135 63, 590 
Hundreds of thousands of men and RERIIER...cancduneciencesses 8, 644 4,678 || New Mexico.............- 6, 590 5, 118 
women are working in aircraft factories, A™#"S8------------------ 2, 21 4,001 || Now York........---.0---- 237, 734 221, 748 
nneeeen E a RN iis ecnaias 242, 507 263, 896 North Carolina.........-- 20, 673 5, 869 
shipyards, and armament factories WhO —§ Qojorado.................. 18, 498 15, 677 | North Dakota..........-- 2, 500 870 
learned skills to produce these weapons _ Connecticut__.____-- we 23, 704 21, 021 Gh. so cn a 112, 808 85, 79 
in the Nation’s public vocational schools Delaware...... cael 3, 400 9, 269 i Oklahoma...............-.- 38, 135 18, 239 
RRs : = Florida........- ileal 26, 972 66,924 || Oregon...................- 56, 742 56, 402 
under the program of Vocational Train- tee he piel | : r 
3 . Re 23, 393 29, 350 || Pennsylvania.............- 177, 800 167, 298 The ve 
ing for War Production Workers. SN eccdbicsna sendin 7, 496 2, 803 || Rhode Island...........--- 11, 385 8, 897 a 
Vocational Training for War Produc- __ Illiaois..............-....- 92, 025 138,031 || South Carolina.........--- 15, 130 14, 161 @ setiect 
tion Workers is a locally conducted pro- Riiiicncakichiecnsnseuaael 62, 353 63, 105 South Dakota...........-- 4, 037 855 in war F 
. — ee 2, 666 2,656 || Te i i a 39, 85 20, 810 
gram in that the actual training is in 1**~ angers 42,606 |) Tennensee...-------n0- pee _ armed f 
ee. 31, 422 8 ee 87, 265 001 
the hands of the States and local com- re 26, 960 31, 030 RS SS a eo 12, 702 12, 789 
munities. They cooperate with the U.S, Louisiaaa.-...............- 26, 724 a | eae 3, 417 2, $07 Preem 
Office of Education which ailocates the Maine-...---------------- 12, 530 12,012 || Virginia.........--.-- wens 18, 082 47,8 ployed it 
funds for traini d establist b d es earn 38, 448 49,554 || Washington..............- 43, 751 95, 3% ment. 1 
SASS SOT STAMENE ORS CHRRNENES SEORS = aeessschusttte......--.0--- 62, 228 42,940 || West Virginia............- 31, 127 10, 761 ore with 
training policies in harmony with the ~ Michigan_................- 114, 484 121,945 || Wisconsin...........--...- 54, 361 36, 5 employal 
Nation-wide problem of labor supply. Ee 25, 570 18,912 || Wyoming. ...............-. 3, 668 6, 235 a ps 
The schools maintain close relationships Ree 22, 175 9,689 || District of Columbia. .._.- 5,995 5, 698 on a@ war 
ith , 1 offi h TE 42,931 Sd | aes 1, 041 10, 208 is to give 
with the local offices of the War Man-  yyontana................-- 6, 430 549 || Puerto Rico....-.-.------- 9, 522 9, 488 ped ay 
ower Commission. Jebraska............----- ns . 
p Se 8, 448 1,111 | present j 
(See bottom of page 17, col. 1) sibility a: 
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undoubtedly on pay rolls of war industries and have been assigned full time to war production training. This is a 
concrete indication of the increasing extent to which war employers are taking on green workers and assigning them 
to full-time training. Workers who are in attendance less than 30 hours are taking the training as part of a process of 
in-plant upgrading in which they are being prepared for more complex skills. 

The preemployment trainees who are in attendance less than 20 hours per week are probably those workers who are 
engaged in nonwar employment and are being trained for some specific war skill during their out-of-work hours. The 
preemployment trainees who are in attendance more than 20 hours are unemployed and upon completion of training 
will be available for placement in specific war industry occupations. 








~ NUMBER OF WOMEN IN TRAINING 
BY QUARTERS, JUNE 30,1941-O08C 31,1942 
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The vastly increasing numbers of women in training is 
a reflection of the growing critical importance of women 
in war production, as men are being drawn off into the 
armed forces. " 


(From page 16, col. 1) 


Preemployment training is for workers not now em- 
ployed in war industries but available for such employ- 
ment. The purpose of this training is to provide work- 
ers with specific skills which will make them immediately 
employable in war industries. 

Supplementary training is for workers who are already 
on a war industry pay roll. The purpose of this training 
is to give the employed worker such additional training 
as he may need, either to make him more efficient on his 
present job or to prepare him for a job of greater respon- 
sibility and complexity. 
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CONCLUDED TRAINING CHART 


The trend of persons concluding training in supple- 
mentary courses has been generally upward, reflecting 
the need for continual training for upgrading and re- 
placements arising out of quits, withdrawals into the 
Armed Forces, and rapid expansion of working forces. 

The peak of preemployment enrollments was reached 
in the quarter year ending September 1942. Enrollments 
declined in the subsequent quarter. A future increase 
in preemployment enrollments is probable, however, as 
an effect of the systematic measures to urge worker 
transfers from relatively less essential employment to 
war industries. 
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Victory Corps 


(Concluded from page 15) 

Many girls will be enrolled in the Pro- 
duction Service Division. To give them 
a background for industrial work, activi- 
ties should be planned which will 
give them perspective on problems pe- 
culiar to woman industrial workers. 

Students who expect to enter industry 
as single-skill workers, such as produc- 
tion machine operators, assemblers, in- 
spectors, etc., may be interested in a 
“Production for Victory Club” or a “Pro- 
duction Line Club.” Future skilled spe- 
cialists will probably be more interested 
in organizing an “Apprentice Club” or a 
“Craftsmen Club.” 

The activities listed below are sug- 
gestions which can be adapted to one or 
more of the clubs mentioned above. 
They may be carried out through club 
forums, special reports to members, dis- 
cussion groups and debates, lectures, 
slides and films, demonstrations, and 
actual shop practice. The list follows: 


1. Make a study of physical require- 
ments of cécupations in which mem- 
bers will likely be employed. 

2. Make a study of safety and health 
practices in hazardous occupations. 

3. Study production methods as used 
in industry, such as “what kinds of 
methods are used,” “what is mass pro- 
duction,” “methods of organizing for 
production,” etc. 

4. Make a study of the essential ma- 
terials of industry as used locally. 

5. Study how waste may be elimi- 
nated. ; 

6. Collect samples of production 
work, pictures of plant products and 
methods, and assemble them as ex- 
hibits. 

7. Arrange for and put on a demon- 
stration of some special industrial 
operation. 

8. Arrange for and make a visit to 
some production plant in the vicinity. 

9. Take trips to museums having in- 
dustrial exhibits. 

10. Study special nomenclature ap- 
plicable to local industries. 

11. List special school equipment 
that is hard to get and that could be 
built for the school. This could be 
followed by making sketches and draw- 
ings, making the patterns, planning 
for production, etc. 

12. Prepare charts and reports show- 
ing the various kinds of work done by 
the members both inside and outside 
school. 

13. Arrange for production manager 
of local plant to talk to the group on 
production. 

14. Arrange for safety superintend- 
ent to talk on safety. 

15. Show training films and slides, 
such as “Operation of a Lathe.” 

16. Make suggestions to teacher on 
shop organization in the light of 
studies on production. 

17. Make scrapbook showing pro- 
duction charts, manpower needs, pic- 
tures, war service needs, etc., which 
reflect the club’s activities. This 
might be a group project or an indi- 
vidual one, 


Tests and Measurements 


Norms Established 


The experimental testing with the Vic- 
tory Corps Aeronautics Aptitude Test has 
been completed as far as establishing 
norms is concerned. Norms are now 
available on both boys and girls. These 
were established from the testing in the 
following schools: 

Little Rock Senior High School, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Kern County Union High 
School, Bakersfield, Calif.; Fort Morgan 
High School, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Ketter- 
linus High School, St. Augustine, Fla.; 
Boys High School, Atlanta, Ga.; Lump- 
kin County High School, Dahlonega, Ga.; 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; McPherson High School, McPher- 
son, Kans.; Buffalo High Schocl, Buffalo, 


Securing F'ood for 


A new method of securing food for 
school lunches is announced by the 
Food Distribution Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculiure. 


Under a new plan, sponsoring organi- 
zations for school lunches programs will 
be able to buy food products from local 
merchants and farmers, The sponsoring 
organizations will be reimbursed directly 
by the Food Distribution Administration. 
This method eliminates the necessity of 
maintaining warehouse and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Protecting the health of school chil- 
dren was emphasized in the January 28 
statement of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, which said: “With the war 
has come increasing recognition of the 
importance of making sure that the chil- 
dren of this country receive the proper 
kinds and quantities of food during their 
formative period. If they are to be 
mentally and physically equipped to as- 
sume their responsibilities as useful and 
productive citizens, it is necessary for 
educators, welfare agencies—in fact, all 
of us—to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to provide children with the food 
they need.” * 

The Food Distribution Administration 
will designate specific commodities to be 
purchased. Consideration will be given 
to the availability and nutritive value of 
the commodity. The sponsoring agency 
will buy the quantities of the designated 


1The Community School Lunch Program, 
Food Distribution Administration, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
January 28, 1943. 2 pp. 


Minn.; Mechanics Arts High School, St, 
Paul, Minn.; Custer County High School, 
Miles City, Mont.; Technical High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y.; Bend High School, 
Bend, Oreg.; Benson Polytechnic High 
School, Portland, Oreg.; Technical High 
School, Bethlehem, Pa.; Liberty Hig 
School, Bethlehem, Pa.; Edison High 
School, San Antonio, Tex.; Dunbar High 
School, Lynchburg, Va. 

Work on the validity of the test 
tinues in some of these high schoo] 
also in addition in twc New York City 
high schools, Sharon High School, Sha- 
ron, Pa., and the high schools of Long 
Beach, Calif. Many other schools are 
using the test in their regular programs 
of guidance. 

Further information regarding the 
norms established may be obtained from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


School Lunches 


commodities that are needed for the 
school-lunch program and then will be 
reimbursed by the Administration for 
the total cost of the commodities pur- 
chased up to a specified maximum 
amount, provided that prescribed con- 
ditions are adhered to by the sponsoring 
agency. 

Schools operating lunch programs and 
needing this assistance should communi- 
cate with the nearest office of the Food 
Distribution Administration for infor- 
mation concerning operating details, 
Obviously it will take some time for the 
Food Distribution Administration to 
shift its entire program’ from the old 
plan used by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration to this new plan because 
of the necessity of utilizing present in- 
ventories in the local warehouses, 


con- 
and 


Temporary Food Shortages 


In cooperation with the food industry, 
the Food Distribution Administration is 
establishing administrative machinery 
for dealing with temporary local food 
shortages arising out of maldistribution 
of supplies. 

Under the plan, State and area food 
industry committees have been organ- 
ized by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration to handle critical supply prob- 
lems. The function of the committees is 
to receive and investigate complaints of 
shortages of nonrationed foods, and, 
where the complaints are verified. to 
arrange for the movement of supplies to 
alleviate the condition. The committees 
also determine the causes of the local 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Vocational Schools Training 
Nondeferrable Men, Women, Older 
Persons, and Youth 


With well over 4 million enrollments 
since July 1, 1940, the public vocational 
schools, under the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers, 
are concentrating on training men af- 
fected by the shift from less-essential to 
essential jobs, women, older persons, and 
youth 

Issuance by the War Manpower Com- 
mission of its recent order requiring 
family men of draft age to transfer into 
essential war jobs or face being called up 
in the draft is resulting in many referrals 
of such men to the vocational schools for 
training. 

Some persons with trade experience 
can be referred by the U. S. Employment 
Service direct to war industries. Others 
who have had no mechanical experience 
can profit by training in the schools. 

The vocational schools stand ready to 
provide training for men affected by the 
War Manpower Commission order. In 
some training centers the schools are re- 
arranging training schedules where nec- 
essary in order to provide courses for any 
new influx of trainees. In one large east- 
ern city, for instance, the vocational 
schools made arrangements to provide 
training opportunities for 5,000 addi- 
tional trainees by setting up additional 
night courses. In one large city 350 men 
in nondeferrable employment were sent 
to the vocational schools in a single day. 

Many 3-A (nondeferrable) men now 
applying to the schools for training have 
been employed in a wide range of service 
occupations. A large number of them 
are “white collar” men. 

Men in 3-A, under the recent War 
Manpower Commission order, must go 
into essential industries by April 1 (or 
30 days thereafter) or face induction into 
the armed services. 

It is possible in many communities 
for men to enter training in vocational 
schools on off-hours while still employed 
in nondeferrable jobs. In many cases, 
in larger training centers, it is possible 
for men and women to become employed 
by war industries such as shipbuilding 
and aviation, and be referred to the 
schools for pre-production or prepara- 
tory supplementary training. 


Training of Seniors 


The U. §. Office of Education, which 
administers Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers in cooperation with 


State boards for vocational education, 
has recommended training be given in 


certain communities to high-school 
seniors, 
In labor market areas where the 


United States Employment Service and 
the vocational schools are unable to re- 
cruit a sufficient number of trainees for 
preemployment courses from the ranks 
of the unemployed, those employed in 
nonwar industry, and housewives, at- 
tention should be given to the enroll- 
ment of high-school seniors and other 
students who will not return to school 
the following semester. 

An increasing number of localities are 
making provision for boys and girls to 
train for war industry during their final 
semester in school. In some communi- 
ties students attending war production 
vocational classes are given credit to- 
ward graduation. Frequently the classes 
are held during school time, or partly on 
school time and partly on students’ free 
time. Several States have organized 
classes on Saturday for such students. 

The U. S. Office of Education is en- 
couraging the training of high-school 
boys and girls who upon completion of 
training are of employable age, provided 
that: 

(1) Courses are organized to supply 
trained workers for war industry. 

(2) Students are registered by the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

(3) Trainees are available for em- 
ployment in war industry upon com- 
pletion of course. 

(4) Courses operate for at least 15 
hours a week and for not longer than 
one semester. 

In critical labor areas vocational school 
authorities should urge school superin- 
tendents and other school officials to 
visit war plants to see the types of jobs 
performed by boys and girls recently 
completing their high-school careers, 
and in some instances it may be desir- 
able to have employment service and 
other War Manpower Commission rep- 
resentatives explain to superintendents 
the need for this training. In all cases 
training should be arranged to allow the 
students to select the courses for which 
they are best adapted and which train 
them for those industries which are most 
important in the war effort. 

In several places in California high- 
school students are being employed and 





given training in the vocational schools. 
In two cities classes for students have 
been set up in cooperation with large 
aircraft contractors. The students are 
employed by these contractors and go to 
their school classes 1 week and the next 
week go to vocational school training 
classes. This is called “week-about” 
training. When the students have been 
sufficiently trained to go to work in the 
plant, they transfer from war production 
training classes to the production job 
and continue going to their regular 
classes every other week until they grad- 
uate from high school. 

In one large California city, high- 
school seniors take war-production 
training 4 hours a day and go to their 
regular classes for 4 hours. Upon com- 
pletion of training these students go on 
the job in aircraft factories and continue 
regular school 4 hours daily. These 
students are on the pay roll of the air- 
craft companies. 


Number of Enrollments 


On December 31, there had been a total 
of 1,895,093 enrollments reported as 
having “concluded training” in preem- 
ployment classes, and 1,811,227 in supple- 
mentary courses. Cumulative enroll- 
ments of persons concluding training 
and in training in preemployment 
courses totaled 2,023,086 and in supple- 
mentary courses 1,972,034. Total cumu- 
lative enrollments for the two types of 
courses were 3,995,120, or about 20 out 
of every 100 war-production workers in 
the Nation. 


Training in Welding 

Welding is one of many occupations 
for which training in the schools has 
been in great demand, since welding op- 
erators are extensively used in the pro- 
duction of ships, aircraft, tanks, and in- 
numerable iron and _ steel products. 
Welding processes are responsible for 
much of the speed with which we are 
producing huge quantities of war ma- 
terial. Large numbers of 3-A men, wom- 
en, and youth can find training oppor- 
tunities in welding processes. More than 
700 public vocational schools are 
equipped with facilities to train persons 
in arc welding. Many of these schools 
operate 24 hours a day. The employ- 
ment need is greatest in arc welding, 
although war industry requires the train- 
ing of both men and women in gas 
welding and cutting. 

Welding courses in the vocational 
schools vary in length from approximate- 
ly 30 hours to 200 hours of actual weld- 
ing instruction, depending on the re- 
quirements for entrance as a welding 
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operator in a particilar industry or the 
urgency of the current demand for 
trainees by industry. Welding processes 
are the means of saving vast amounts of 
critical materials and many man hours 
of labor. Each Liberty ship requires be- 
tween 40 and 50 miles of arc welding. 
Most of this is hand welding. The weight 
of the weld deposits is far less than the 
weight of rivets formerly required. 

Large numbers of women are receiving 
training in welding in the vocational 
schools. Recently one shipyard request- 
ed 1,300 women welders for replacements. 
Another shipyard requested 2,800 women 
welders, and still another asked for 1,000 
women welders trained in the vocational 
schools. 

The vocational schools are actively co- 
operating with war industries through 
preemployment courses, welding testing 
laboratories, upgrading courses for weld- 
ers, and foreman conference courses. 


Machine Operators 


The “battle of production” requires 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
trained in unit skills to operate machines 
and to assemble parts. Operators of drill 
presses, punch machines, riveting ma- 
chines, and of a great many other types 
of machines are needed. They are re- 
quired in all war industries—ordnance, 
transportation, shipbuilding, and avia- 
tion. In every war industry, machine 
operators are required—in the building 
of airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
trucks, and an almost endless variety of 
war equipment and supplies. 

Since operators of even the simplest 
types of machines require some training, 
larger numbers of beginning workers 
have sought the training in the well- 
equipped machine shops of the voca- 
tional schools. Thousands of other 
workers who had some experience run- 
ning machines have been given refresh- 
er courses in the schools. Others—new 
and older workers—in war industries 
have been given courses supplementary 
to their employment. 

If is probable that most of the large 
“war contractors have at least some ma- 
chine shop operators, assemblers, or in- 
spectors of parts, who were given train- 
ing in short courses averaging from 6 
to 12 weeks in the vocational schools. 
Some of the largest war contractors have 
thousands of shop workers who were 
trained in the schools—ex-bookkeepers, 


ex-salesmen, teachers, housewives, and ° 


a cross-section of persons who never be- 
fore wore overalls or shop slacks. 
Thousands upon thousands of workers 
employed in shop work return to the vo- 
cational schools for “upgrading” to ad- 


vance on their job and increase their 
earning power. 


Training Essential 

Training continues to be essential— 
even more so as the labor reserve is fur- 
ther depleted. New workers, without 
previous mechanical experience, require 
specific training for the jobs into which 
they will go. Employed workers need up- 
grading training for advancement. 

Employers are recognizing the need for 
training and are depending on the 
schools for additions or replacements in 
hundreds of communities. Payment of 
trainees in the schools by war contrac- 
tors continues to spread. War contrac- 
tors in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin recently began the practice of 
employing men and women and referring 
them to the schools, following the ex- 
ample set first by the armed services and 
later adopted by the aviation and ship- 
building industries. 

School officials should encourage fam- 
ily men in nondeferrable occupations to 
prepare themselves for employment in 
war industries by taking vocational war 
production training courses. According 
to a recent ruling of the War Manpower 
Commission, men of draft age with de- 
pendents will not be considered eligible 
for deferment after April 1 (or 30 days 
thereafter) if they are employed in any 
of the occupations or industrial activi- 
ties list as follows: 


All occupations in the following 
activities are nondeferrable: 


Manufacturing 


Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. 

Pleating, stitching, tucking, and em- 
broidering. 

Trimmings, stamped art goods, and 
art needlework. 

Cut, beveled, and etched glass, 

Cutware. 

Glass novelties. 

Mosaic glass. 

Stained, leaded, ornamented, and 
decorated glass. 

Jewelers’ fixings and materials. 

Jewelry. 

Lapidary work. 

Ornamental gold and silver leaf and 
foil (nonindustrial). 

Silverware and plated ware (nonin- 
dustrial). 

Costume jewelry and novelties. 

Decorative feathers, plumes, and ar- 
tificial flowers. 

Frames, mirror and picture. 

Greeting cards and picture post 
cards. 

Jewelry cases. 

Signs and advertising displays. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Antiques. 

Beer, wines, and liquors. 
Custom tailors and furriers. 
Candy, confectionery, and nuts. 
Florists. 

Jewelry. 


~ em, 


¢ Novelties, 
Tobacco. 
Service 

Automobile rental service. 

Dance, music, theatrical, and art 
studios and schools. 

Gambling. 

Interior decorating, 

Night clubs. 

Parking lots. 

Photographic studios. 

Turkish baths, massage parlors, 
clothing rental, porter service, and 
social-escort services. 


All the following occupations are 


.nondeferrable regardless of the 


activity in which they may be 
found: 


Bar cashier, 

Bar boy. 

Bartenders. 

Bathhouse attendants, 

Beauty operators. 

Bell boys. 

Boot blacks. 

Bus boys. 

Butlers. 

Charmen and cleaners, 

Cosmeticians. 

Custom tailors. 

Custom furriers. 

Dancing teachers. 

Dish washers. 

Doormen and starters. 

Elevator operators (passenger and 
freight, excluding industrial freight 
elevators related to production). 

Elevator starters (passenger and 
freight). 

Errand boys (including messengers 
and office boys). 

Fortune tellers, including astrologers, 
clairvoyants, mediums, mind readers, 
palmist, etc. 

Gardeners. 

Greens keepers. 

Grounds keepers. 

Housemen. 

Hairdressers. 

Lavatory attendants. 

Messengers, errand boys, office boys, 

Newsboys. 

Night club managers and employees. 

Porters (other than in railway train 
service). 

Private chauffeurs. 

Soda dispensers. 

Ushers. 

Valets. 

Waiters (other than those in railway 
train service). 


Staff Changes 


W. A. Ross, Subject-Matter Specialist 
in Agricultural Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, and National Executive 
Secretary of the Future Farmers of 
America, has been appointed Consultant 
in Public Service Occupations, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, for the duration to 
take the place of J. R. Coxen now on at- 
tive duty with the Navy as lieutenant 
commander. 

Stewart C. Hulslander, Special Agent 
in the Agricultural Service of the Office 
and former District Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education for Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed to take Mr. Ross’ place 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Pre-Induction Training Texts 


Fundamentals of Machines for Those 
Preparing for War Service. By Glenn M. 
Hobbs, L. H. Morrison, Ray F. Kuns, and 
qa Staff of Technical Experts. Funda- 
mentals of Electricity for Those Pre- 
paring for War Service. By Wynne L, 
McDougal, Richard R. Ranson, Carl H. 
Dunlap, and a Staff of Electrical Ex- 
perts. Fundamental Shop Training for 
Those Preparing for War Service. By 
John T. Shuman, Captain Bailey Wright, 
James Richey, and a Staff of Technical 
Experts. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1943. 3v. illus, (Preinduction 
Victory Training Series.) 

Each text presenting the requisite knowl- 
edge in its field is devoted mainly to principles 
and methods; an accompanying workbook 
contains laboratory and project problems and 
aclassroom study program using the “Six- 
Step Plan of Training,” a plan developed by 
experience in teaching by the home study 
method. 

Fundamentals of Electricity. By Les- 
ter R. Williard. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1943, 351 p. illus. 

The 13 units in the book are developed to 
give the information and understanding 
which the Army considers prerequisite to 
work in radio, aviation mechanics, and allied 
specialties. Pertinent examples and illustra- 
tions point up the material. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, a Pre- 
Induction Course. By Fred R. Miller. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. 
220 p. illus. 

A first-level course in the fundamentals 
of electricity basic to further specialization. 
lecture table experiments are described and 
pictured so that they may be readily under- 
stood in case a school lacks the apparatus 
necessary for their performance. 

Fundamentals of Machines. By John 
4. Clark, Frederick Russell Gorton, 
Francis W. Sears, with the editorial 
assistance of Maj. Francis C. Crotty, U.S. 
Army. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1943. 

Deals with the basic principles of ma- 
chines, simply presented; demonstrations, ex- 
periments, and photographs make concrete 
the principles involved. 


Victory Gardens 


How to Grow a Victory Garden. A 
manual of how, when, where, and what 
to plant, edited by Walter Patterson 
Pollock. Chicago, Consolidated Book 
Publishers, Inc, (153 N. Michigan Ave- 


nue) 1942. 64 p.illus. (Nothing Counts 
but Victory Series) 15 cents. 

A manual Of up-to-date information for 
both experienced and inexperienced garden- 
ers, a plan for the production of more vege- 
tables and for defense against their enemies— 
insects and disease. 


A Manual for Planning a Year-Round 
Home Garden and Timely Suggestions 
on Landscape Gardening and Orchard- 
ing. Prepared by T. E. Kirklin in coop- 
eration with Bertha Lee Ferguson. 
Baton Rouge, State of Louisiana, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1942. 59 p. (Bulle- 
tin no. 481) 


Prepared for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture and others interested in developing indi- 
vidual, school, and community gardens. 
Contains suggestions for each month of the 
year for vegetable gardens, home orchards, 
and landscape gardening. 

Elementary Garden-Graphs. A course 
in practical gardening for boys and girls, 
by Paul R. Young, Supervisor of School 
Gardening, Cleveland, Ohio. Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., Garden Reviews, Inc., 1942. 
32 p. illus. 50 cents, single copy. 
Teacher’s manual, 25 cents. (Order 
from: Paul R. Young, Room 1200, Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 

A series of lessons describing the basic op- 
erations of making and caring for a junior 
garden, for use in the elementary school 
gardening projects. The Teacher’s Manual of 
16 pages gives suggestions for making the 
lessons effective and includes forms for en- 
rollment cards, score cards, exhibit prize rib- 
bons, etc., used in the Cleveland public 
schools. . 

Gardening — School, Community, 
Home. New York City, National Recrea- 
tion Association, 1940. 60 p. illus. 50 
cents. 

Addressed to individuals in our schools, 
public recreation or park departments and 
other organizations interested in promoting 
garden programs; designed as a guide to ad- 
ministration and organization rather than 
gardening practice. Includes material on 


home, school, and tract gardening for 
children. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Of- 
fice of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


BaRNES, RICHARD A. The development of 
teacher education in Michigan. Doctor's, 
1939. University of Chicago. v. p. 

BARTLETT, ELEANOR P. Radio—its technique 
in the elementary classroom. Master’s, 1942, 
Boston University. 88 p. ms. 





Office of Education Does Not 
Endorse ParticularTextbooks 


The U. S. Office of Education does not 
officially endorse or approve for use by 
schools in pre-induction training par- 
ticular textbooks of particular publish- 
ers. Certain publishers listed on page 4 
of the December 15th issue of EpucaTIon 
FoR ViIcToRY who prepared special pre- 
induction training textbooks to parallel 
outlines of pre-induction training ma- 
terial issued by the War Department in 
cooperation with the Office of Education 
were authorized to use the following 
Statement on the title pages of those 
textbooks: 

“Prepared at the request of the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in conformance with official pre- 
induction training courses outline No. 
PIT 101 (or 102, 103, etc., as the case may 
be).” 





BurTon, THomMAs. Organization for the 
control and administration of the independ- 
ent school. Doctor’s, 1940. Harvard Univer- 
sity. 527 p. ms. 


CRANNELL, ELIZABETH N.H. A study of the 
effect of reading upon the behavior of boys 
and girls with specific reference to honesty. 
Master’s, 1942. Syracuse University. 27 p. 
ms. 


CUMMINGS, CLEONE A. The use of books, 
other than textbooks, in the intermediate 
grades. Master's, 1942. Boston University. 
96 p. ms. 


GRIMSHAW, WILLIAM M. Administration of 
day camps in the United States. Doctor's, 
1941. New York University. 167 p. ms. 


HEINZ, Ferm A. An experiment in plane 
geometry grading in 101 high schools. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Massachusetts State Teachers 
College, Fitchburg. 102 p. ms. 


Howarp, ANNA S. Emotional disturbances 
of children which interfere with normal ad- 
jJustments—specific problems of worry. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Indiana State Teachers College. 
47 p. ms. 

JORDAN, THOMAS F. The problem of voca- 
tional education and the Catholic secondary 
school. Doctor’s, 1942. Catholic University 
of America. 185 p. 


LAUTENSCHLAGER, HARLEY M. Improving the 
teaching of reading in the sixth grade in a 
rural consolidated school. Master’s, 1941. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 54 p. ms. 

McKINNON, KATHERN. Consistency and 
change in behavior manifestations as ob- 
served in a group of 16 children during a 
five year period. Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 144 p. 


NEWMAN, Mary C. A study of visiting 
teacher work at the Highland Junior High 
school for the school year 1940-41. Master’s, 
1942. University of Louisville. 127 p. ms, 


RIDENOUR, NINA. Mental hygiene litera- 
ture: the preferences of instructors in men- 
tal hygiene as related to clinical experience. 
Doctor’s 1941. New York University. 221 
p. ms. 


Roney, CLaup H. Some investigations in 
the teaching of junior high school mathe- 
matics during the past decade. Master's, 1941. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 153 p. ms. 
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Russe.t, Georce L. Financial support of 
the Gary public schools, a comparative study 
of the financial support of the 10 largest 
cities in the State of Indiana over the 10-year 
period from 1930 to 1940. Master's, 1941. In- 
diana State Teachers College. 78 p. ms. 

Warp, BENJAMIN A. The educational pro- 
= of three patriotic societies in their re- 

ationship to public secondary education. 
Doctor’s, 1941. New York University. 267 
p. ms. 

WiLson, MarcareT B. The value of the 
Rorschach technique in guidance counseling. 
Master’s, 1942. Boston University. 279 p. ms. 

Woo.r, KENNETH A. A class record form of 

rtinent guidance data for teacher use. 

tor’s, 1941. New York University. 249 
p. ms. 


Education in 
Germany, Italy, and 
the Japanese Empire 


The following theses on education in 
Germany, Italy, and the Japanese Em- 
pire are on file in the U. 8S. Office of 
Education Library and are available for 
interlibrary loan. Requests for the loan 
of these theses should come through local 
libraries. 


GERMANY 


Bason, Cecit1a H. Study of the homeland 
and civilization in the elementary schools of 
Germany with special reference to the edu- 
cation of teachers. Doctor’s, 1937. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 165 p. 

Discusses the nature, organization, and 
use of local environment and civilization in 
the curricula of the German elementary 
schools and teacher training institutions dur- 
ing the Empire, the Republic, and the first 
three-and-a-half years of the Third Reich. 
Includes a historical sketch of the organiza- 
tion and curriculum of the German ele- 
mentary school system to show its special 
purpose in German life, and the part the 
study of the native civilization in these 
schools played in helping to bring about 
the extreme nationalism characteristic of 
modern Germany. Indicates that before 
being allowed to enter a teachers college, 
prospective students must present certifi- 
cates of work in a political organization of 
some sort and of completion of a half year 
of voluntary work service, and that they 
must present certificates of Aryan ancestry 
before entrance into the college. 

Connor, TIMOTHY R. An analytical com- 
parison of the basic philosophical principles 
of Frederich Nietzsche and Adolph Hitler. 
Master’s, 1941. Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers College, Fitchburg. 189 p. ms. 

Shows the partial ideological foundations 
of National Socialism. Analyzes and explains 
the ideologies of Nietzsche and of Hitler, and 
compares their basic doctrines. Quotes the 
German religious principles. 

DAMBACH, JOHN. Physical education in 
Germany. Doctor’s, 1937. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 116 p. 

Traces physical education in Germany 
from 1807-1914, and discusses the effect of 
economic, political, and social events on it, 
and on physical education in the Republic, 
1914-1933. Describes the rise of National 
Socialism, the Nazi creed and the Nazi pro- 
gram; anti-Semitism, race purity, social and 
economic program, militarism, education 
and propaganda; physical education in Nazi 
schools and its training in rifle shooting, 
boxing, gliding, and flying; teacher training; 
physical education outside the schools. De- 
scribes the Hitler-youth movement. 

EHRENFELD, ABRAHAM. The Mannheim 
school system: An ideal municipal experiment 
in Germany. Doctor’s, 1936. New York Uni- 
versity. 372 p. ms. 





Discusses the organization of a public- 
school system, classification of pupils and 
modern trends. Describes the Mannheim 
experiment; the organization and administra- 
tion of the system; revision of the curriculum 
to the level of the average pupil; reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of individual differences; 
the execution of the plan; the curriculum; 
progress of pupils through the grades; articu- 
lation of the various courses; changes in 
methods of teaching and learning; and co- 
operative guidance of pupils. 

GuNKEL, NaTaLie L. The Arbeitsschule as 
a@ new deal in education with special ref- 
erence to the controversy between Kerschen- 
steiner and Gaudig. Master's, 1936. New 
York University. 277 p. ms. 

Compares the role of Dr. George Kerschen- 
steiner with that of Dr. Hugo Gaudig in the 
Arbeitsschule in Germany. Discusses the 
Arbeitsschule and its relation to the United 
States, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Italy. 

GuNKEL, NaTatie L. The origin and con- 
tent of the pedagogy of George Kerschen- 
steiner in relation to contemporary experi- 
mental and progressive education. Doctor's, 
1939. New York University. 399 p. ms. 

Compares Kerschensteiner’s ideas and ex- 
periments with the theories and practices 
of such leaders in experimental and progres- 
sive education as Ernst Neumann, W. A. Lay, 
Julius Wagner, John Dewey, and Peter 
Peterson. 

HARTSHORNE, Epwarp Y., jr. The German 
universities and National Socialism. Doc- 
tor’s, 1938. University of Chicago. 184 p. 

Describes the revolutionary background of 
the university reform; the consolidation of 
power and reconstruction of the country; the 
reorganization of university administration; 
the nationalistic attitude of the student 
body; and the fate of the student body. Dis- 
cusses the administration of colleges under 
the old system and the Nazi administrative 
revision; the revolutionary role of the stu- 
dents; the duties of the new student body; 
the new selective tests; small town univer- 
sities. Describes the new faculty and the 
fate of the old; the new training require- 
ments for university teachers. 

HovuGHTON, ALCINA B. The struggle for the 
Einheitsschule in Germany. Doctor’s, 1936. 
New York University. 125 p. ms. 

Traces the idea of the Einheitsschule from 
Fichte to 1900; the struggle over the Ein- 
heitsschule as educational theory from 1900- 
1920, considering the theories of the educa- 
tional leaders of all shades of opinion. De- 
scribes attempts to carry out the idea in 
practice, such as the Grundschule, the Auf- 
bauschule, plans for articulating more closely 
the different types of secondary schools, and 
the Thuringian experiment of 1923. Dis- 
cusses the work of the national conference 
of educators and educational experts called 
in 1920 to consider a complete revision of the 
public school system. 

LILGE, Fritz. Ideas and problems in the 
philosophy of German higher learning (1810— 
1933). Doctor’s, 1941. Harvard University. 
285 p. ms. 

Analyzes the most important ideas and 
problems which characterize the develop- 
ment of the modern German universities. 
Sketches briefly the academic conditions in 
Germany in the eighteenth century, with 
particular reference to the Prussian uni- 
versities. Discusses the humanism of Wil- 
liam von Humboldt; the idealistic conception 
of a university; the relationship between the 
university and the state; the conflict between 
university education and modern science; 
criticism of Friedrich Nietzsche; and the 
crisis of liberal learning. Shows that in their 
long history the universities were always de- 
pendent on political changes and on the 
favor of governments; and that with the com- 
ing of National Socialism, the end of liberal 
education came in Germany. 

LIVINGSTON, Pau. Y. The educational prin- 
ciples of the German Protestant reformers. 
Master’s, 1933. New York University. 69 
Pp. ms. 





Psychological 
Disarmament 


Vice President Wallace in a re- 
cent speech stated: “The United 
Nations must back up military dis- 
armament with psychological dis- 
armament—supervision, or at least 
inspection, of the school systems of 
Germany and Japan, te undo so 
far as possible the diabolical work 
of Hitler and the Japanese war 
lords in poisoning the minds of the 
young.” 











Discusses the educational principles of 
Luther, Bugenhagen, Melanchthon, Sturm, 
Wiirtenberg, and Duke Ernest; the effect of 
these principles and their growth on Ger. 
many, Switzerland, France, Netherlands, 
Scotland, Northern Europe, America, and on 
other countries. Evaluates the aim, content 
method, system, extent, and administration 
of these principles. 

Meter, Lois. Natural science education in 
the German elementary schools. Doctor's 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia University 
158 p. 

Discusses the organization of the German 
elementary schools, and the training of their 
teachers; natural science education. De 
scribes the training of teachers in Prussia, 
Hesse, Hamburg, and Thuringia, and in 
Saxony. Compares the teaching of natural 
science in the elementary schools, and the 
training of teachers in Germany and in the 
United States, and offers suggestions for 
adapting some of the German methods to 
American conditions. 

NABHOLZ, JOHANNES. The history of the 
faculty of arts in German universities. Dot 
tor’s, 1936. New York University. 136 p. ms. 

Traces the origin and organization of the 
early German universities; faculty of arts; 
the organization and administration of the 
faculty of arts and its relation to other facul- 
ties; students; curricula; graduation Ie 
quirements; the professor in the faculty of 
arts; the facutty of philosophy; the Gym- 
nasiums; and the modern Gymnasium. 

NABHOLZ, HANS. The organization and ad 
ministration of German universities. Mas 
ter’s, 1931. New York University. 77 p. ms 

Describes the outstanding characteristics 
of German universities and their organiza 
tion since the World War. Presents a his 
torical review of the universities. Describes 
the new statutes of the University of Mun- 
ster, its limited faculty, the dean, the general 
faculty, and the rector. Discusses the status 
of the faculties at individual German univer 
sities; classification of the teaching staf; 
ranking of professors; requirements for ad- 
mission of students to the university; stu- 
dents’ welfare organizations; administration 
of the universities; the Gymnasium; sub- 
jects offered at the universities; and exami- 
nations. 


PANCHAUD, FRANCES L. Hugo Gaudig: His 
contribution to modern German education. 
Master’s, 1932. New York University. 48). 
ms. 

Gives a brief sketch of his life. Shows that 
he was a loyal, enthusiastic German who be- 
lieved that the country’s future lay in the 
training of her youth and that by develop 
ing the personality of each child from indl- 
viduality to totality, Germany would have § 
nation of fine, intelligent, and functioning 
citizens. 


Pinson, Korret S. Pietism as a factor !f 
the rise of German nationalism. Doctor's 
1933. Columbia University. 227 p. 
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Traces the development of Pietism in Ger- 
many and its effect on education, national 
language and literature, and on Christian 
patriotism 

Education in modern 
1931. New York Uni- 





Ros HILDEGARD. 
Germany. Master's, 
113 p. ms 
ies the changes and trend 
of edu introduced in 


in the s 
Gern 






ation iny 





he revolution of 1918. Describes pri- 

. d secondary education, and the use 

» radio in the intellectual education of 
child university organization; the stu- 
dent If-help movement and folk high 
] the intellectual education of 


the youth 











physical educa I and 
TEMEYER, CLARA. Supervision in Ger- 
ma > lucation, 1918-1933. Doc- 
tor’s, 19 Joliege, Columbia Uni- 
ver 
Tr development of the 
Ger elementary school system. De- 
scrib the public-school tem of Germany 
as ¢ ned by the C titution of 1919; the 
elementear middle a secondary schools; 
adn trative organization of the schools; 
professional training of teachers and pre- 
ser supervision in Prussia, Saxony and 





supervision 
rio! ment. Discusses 
the effect on education cf political changes 
of 1933 and the election of Adolph Hitler. 
Describes the effect of these cl ges on ele- 
me? y schools, teacher training, in- 


wurttemberg and in- 


to and after appoint 








regulations, the school principal, and the 
teac Contrasts supervision and the 
education systems of Germany and the 
United States 


TayLor, JoHN W. Youth welfare in Ger- 


many: A study of governmental action rela- 
tive to care of the normal German youth, 
Doctcr’s 1935. Columbia University. 259 p. 


Describes the historical development of the 


German youth welfare agencies; organization, 
support and activities of these agencies; ac- 
tivities, training, appointment, tenure and 
of the state Jugendpflage workers; 
zation and activities of the Hitler- 





youth; physical education, organization and 
activities; other youth welfare activities; 
youth and unemployment; youth, politics, 
home and school; and youth and the law. 
Shows that the character of German youth 
organizations is political; that members of 
the Hitler-youth movement are trained for 
responsibility and independence of action 
within the limits of the system; that Hitler- 
youth are educated to disregard self for serv- 
ice; that the Hitler-youth group is non- 
denominational; that the old youth groups 
were unorganized and the new groups are 
based upon the organization principle bor- 
rowed from the army. Shows that the Na- 
tional Socialists encourage folk music and 
dancing, youth libraries, arts and crafts, na- 
tional labor service, and physical and mili- 
tary training; that the Hitler youth is trained 
toward readiness for self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice to the nation—the will to give all for the 
Fatherland. ~* 


ITALY 


CavELL, MattHEWC. Giovanni Gentile’s re- 
form of education in Italy: An evaluation, 








Doctor’s, 1931. New York University. 179 
p. ms. 
Gives 2 krief outline of Gentile’s life. 


Traces the sources of his philosophy. Dis- 
cusses his interest in educational theory and 
practice: Gentile and Fascism; and his 
philosophy of education. Describes his re- 
forms in the administration of education, 
in elementary and secondary education, 
teacher training and duties, textbooks, higher 
education, agricultural education, and Fas- 
cism and religion. Evaluates his educational 
reforms. Shows that the school system of 
Italy has undergone as marked a change as 
has the political life of the country under 
Fascism. 





GRILLO, Frank C. Secondary education in 
Italy. Master's, 1933. Boston University. 
95 p,. ms 

Includes a brief history of education in 
J Discusses new trends: in Italian edu- 
cation; economic and social upheaval; aims 
of the present Fascist government; the Gen- 
tile reform; the general organization of edu- 
cation; local administration; elementary and 
secondary education; the ideals of the Gen- 
tile reform; admission to the secondary 
schools; appointment of secondary school 
teache1 fees; and salaries of instructors. 

HOuBROOK, SARA VANVLECK. The new edu- 
cation in Italy: A social study. Master's, 
1938. New York Uni sity. 33 p. ms 

Discusses the Government and education 
under the old regime, 1859-1907; the Cor 





ro 
ro- 


dini survey in 1907 and progress from 1907- 
1922. Describes education under Mussolini, 
and the Gentile reform; the lower grade 
schools; the higher grade schools and physi- 


cal education; higher education and profes- 








sional education. Traces the rise of adult 
education in Italy. Describes extracurricu- 
lar activities; the Balilla and Avonguardisti 
who receive military training and participate 
in fencing, cycling, football, rid- 
ing, skiing, and air defense he rious 
types of clubs for boys and g Shows the 
effect of the new education in Italy on 


Italian-Americans by insy illiterates 
who have lived in the United States for a 


niring 





number of years to attend night schools 
learn to read and write so that they 
maintain their standing among the new 


immigrants who can read and write before 
coming to America 

HOURIHAN, Mary V. The official, political, 
social, and ecgnomic motives underlying the 
Italian foreign policy in Central and South- 
eastern Europe from 1920 through 1937 anc 
the results to Italy of this policy. Master's, 





1938. Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg 138 p. ms 
Str Italian relations with Yugoslavia, 





Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey. Dis- 
cusses important stages in the development 
of Italy between 1861 and 1937; and the mo- 
tives underlying Italian imperialism in mid- 
dle Europe, 1920-1937. 

Lewis, LOUISE B. A comparative study of 
Fascism and the Italian schools. Master’s, 
1940. New York University. 64 p. ms. 

Studies some of the philosophies under- 
lying Fascism: Fichte, Hegel, Macchiavelli, 
Marx, Pareto. Discusses the philosophy of 
Italian education; conditions prior to the 
Fascist regime; aims of Fascism in education: 
nationalism in education; effect of the Worid 
War on education. Describes the organization 
of the present educational system; ele- 
mentary, secondary, university, and higher 
education. Criticizes the Gentile reform of 
education, and compares education in Italy 
and America. 


JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Kim, HELEN K. Rural education for the re- 





generation of Korea. Doctor's, 1930. Co- 
lumbia University. 124 p. 

Describes the socio-economic status of 
Korea; its health, sanitation, and hygiene, 


recreation, village and city life; the farmers’ 
past and present cultural status, and the 
educational problems arising from these con- 
ditions. Discusses the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools; the large proportion of the 
class time devoted to Japanese history and 
the Japanese language; the curriculum in the 
higher common or secondary schools; the 
curriculum of the agricultural schools; and 
the facilities for rural adult education. De- 
scribes the contributions of other agencies 
toward the education of the rural people. 
Compares the status of rural education in 
Korea with that of Denmark and of Russia. 
Offers suggestions for improving the educa- 
tional system of Korea, 






OBAMA, SHIGESHI. The fundamental char- 
acteristics of moral education in Japan. 
Master’s, 1932. New York University. 89 p. 
ms. 

Shows that the predominating features of 
Japanese national life are patriotism and 
loyalty; and that the sense of family solidarity 
contributes toward legal and moral cohesion. 


Describes the unique character of the 
Japanese and the principal causes of the 
perpetuity of the Japanese imperial line. Dis- 


cusses the educational system of old Japan 
and that of new Japan. Compares the moral 
codes of Confucius and Buddha and discusses 
their influence upon Samurai training. 
Analyzes the philosophy underlying modern 
education in Japan since the Meiji restora- 
tion. Discusses French, American, and Ger- 
man influence on education in Japan. Shows 
that the educ tem has been stand- 
ardized and made uniform under the control 
of the central government which prescribes 
the curricula and courses of study; that ele- 
mentary school textbooks are nationalized 


and compiled by the department of educa- 


artic l sys 
1ti0OnNail sy 






tion; that all children from 6 to 14 years of 
age must attend school. Describes the various 
types of schools, and the training given in 
them. Shows that the function of education 
is to cultivate lity to the end that 
the individual will 1 ly to serve the ideals 
re y as all members of 


the interest of the 





A historical-educa- 
in mission of the 
Doctor's, 1935. 
ge, Columbia University. 





t Japa 
Reformed Church in America 
Teacher's Coll 
172 p 

Examines, from an educational viewpoint, 
the history of the Japan mission of the Re- 
fomed Church in America from the inaugura- 
tion of the work in Japan in 1859 through the 
year 1930. Describes the beginnings and the 
working-out of methods; the schools of the 
mission; and the mission and its relations 
with other groups. 























School Assembly Victory 
Programs 


The Bureau of Teaching-Materials, 
State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va., offers weekly Victory Assem- 
bly Programs of sound motion pictures 
to Virginia Public Schools, according to 
announcement by C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
director of school libraries and text- 
books. The programs are 10, 20, 30, or 
40 minutes long, as desired by the indi- 
vidual school, and consist of films from 
the Office of War Information, Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
other sources. 

These programs are being “block 
booked” for the schools by the bureau; 
that is, programs of designated length 
are made up each week with the best 
films available for shipment. Since 
films for assembly programs do not have 
to be selected for specific times as films 
for classroom use do, the “block book- 
ing’ method is employed as the most 
practical and efficient way of providing 
films for programs in the largest number 
of schools. More than 50 Virginia pub- 
lic schools booked films for their As- 
sembly Victory Programs each Tuesday 
during January. 
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Statistics 


Estimated 1942-43 College Enrollments 


Enrollment in higher education, 1939-40, and estimated enroll- 
ments, 1941-42 and 1942-43 


From a preliminary tabulation of 969 
reports from institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the school year 1941-42 and a 
special study of 882 institutions as of 
October 15, 1942, the Statistical Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education has esti- 
mated college enrollments by type of in- 
stitution and by sex for 1941-42 and 
1942-43. For the present school year 
(1942-43) there are approximately 1,209,- 
000 students in college of whom 688,000 
are men and 521,000 are women. This is 
a total decrease of 186,000 (13.3 percent) 
since last year, made up of 126,000 fewer 
men (15.5 percent) and 60,000 fewer 
women (10.3 percent). 

These losses are in addition to smaller 
losses in 1941-42 as compared with 
1939-40. There were approximately 
98,000 fewer students (6.6 percent) in 
1941-42 than in 1939-40, made up of 
77,000 fewer men (8.7 percent) and 
21,000 fewer women (3.4 percent). 


Types of Institutions 


The war has had quite different effects 
upon the enrollments of different types 
of institutions. This last year women 
students have left publicly controlled in- 
stitutions at about twice as high a rate 
(13.1 percent) as privately controlled 
institutions (7.0 percent). The men, 
however, have left both types of institu- 
tions at the same rate (15.5 percent). 

The nondegree granting normal schools 
and junior colleges have been affected 
to a slightly greater extent by losses in 
enrollments (27.6 percent and 22.8 per- 
cent) than the degree-granting teachers 
colleges (22.2 percent). The degree- 
granting universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools have lost students at 
Only about half the rate (11.0 percent) 
of all other types of institutions. 

Women are leaving publicly controlled 
institutions at about as high a rate as 
men (13.1 percent compared with 15.5 
percent) although they are leaving the 
privately controlled institutions at only 
half the rate of men (7.0 percent com- 
pared with 15.5 percent). 

Taking all higher institutions into con- 
sideration for the 3-year period, there 
are only four students this year for every 
five students in 1939-40. There are only 
three men students enrolled for every 
four men students 3 years ago, but there 
are seven women students still in school 
for every eight women students in 
1939-40. 
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1 Returns from 1,708 institutions. 
§ Estimates based on returns from 969 institutions, 


3 Estimates based on re 
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turns from 8$2 institutions, 


Decrease in Public-School Enrollment 
Since 1939-40 


The enrollment of approximately 23,- 
940,000 pupils in the public schools on 
October 15, 1942, shows a decrease of 
about 1,500,000 (5.9 percent) in the 3 
years since 1939. The decrease in the 
last year, October 15, 1941, to October 
15, 1942, was 831,000, or 3.4 percent in 
this one year. The figures as reported 


for 1939-40 and 1940-41 and estimates 
based on reports from 48 percent of the 
school districts in October 1941 and 35 
percent in October 1942, are as follows: 


Enrollm 





Year 


ents and change 
| Change 
Enroll- —_— 
ment | 


Amount | Percent 








1049-43 ....de.ccccnce- 


1939-40 to 1942-43..... oe 


137, 404 





24, 771, 000 0 | 525, 000 —21 
23, 940, 000 831, 000 —3.4 


1, 493, 542 5.9 
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and the War 


Higher Educational Centers for 
Army and Navy Training 


On February 7, the Joint Committee of 
the Army, Navy, and War Manpower 
Commission released its first list of col- 
leges and universities tentatively ap- 
proved as centers for the training pro- 
gams of the Army and Navy. The list 
contains the names of 281 institutions, 
with every State in the Union, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Alaska repre- 
snted. Included in the list are 
collegiate institutions of all types— 
universities and _ colleges, technical 
schools, teachers colleges, and junior 
colleges; also a few secondary schools. 
The Army will ‘1tilize the facilities of 
249 institutions, the various courses to 
be distributed among that number as 
follows: Engineers, 101; aviation cadets, 
150; WAAC’s, 28; basic training, 7; pre- 
meteorological training for Army Air 
Corps, 1; officers for the Quartermaster 
Corps, 1; navigation, 1; Japanese lan- 
guage, 1; advanced technical subjects, 
1; auto mechanics, 1. 

The Navy training courses will be 
placed at 51 institutions, 48 of which will 
ve utilized for the training of engineers, 
and 1 each for training WAVES and 
chaplains. One will be used as a school 
of recognition. 

Nineteen institutions will be used by 
both the Army and Navy for training 
engineers. 

The Committee has not completed its 
task, but will continue to approve insti- 
tutions, as well as additional training 
programs for institutions already ap- 
proved. 

The courses are distributed in the 
Siates according to the different types of 
training as follows: 


Child-Care Service 


Courses in child-care service to in- 
truct students in the care of children 
whose mothers work in war industries 
have been announced by Wellesley Col- 
lege and Pennsylvania State College. 

Wellesley College will give a course en- 
litled “Education for Child-Care Serv- 
te,” during the second semester this 
year. As a preface to the course, stu- 
dents are receiving practical training 
during the 10-week winter vacation 
riod of the college by working in set- 
llement houses, day nurseries, and other 
thild centers. In Boston, New York, 
Puiladelphia, Minneapolis, Baltimore, 





Higher Educational Institutions 






Distribution in the States of the several types of training 
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| Premeteorological training for Army Air Corps, offic 
guage, advanced technical subjects, automechanics, 1 
WAVES, chaplains, school of recognition, 1 each. 


Cincinnati, Birmingham, and Colorado 
Springs, some 70 Wellesley undergradu- 
ates are doing this closely supervised 
practice work supplemented by individ- 
ual conferences, group discussions, and 
field trips. Those who satisfactorily 
complete the course and training will 
qualify for certification by the Massa- 


vers for the Quartermaster Corps, navigation, Japauese lan- 
each. 


chusetts Committee on Public Safety for 
work with children in emergency 
centers. 

The project, which is part of a Gov- 
ernment plan to protect children, was 
worked out by the department of edu- 
cation at Wellesley in collaboration with 
Abigail Eliot, head of the Nursery Train- 
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ing School of Boston and chairman of 
the Massachusetts Advisory Committee 
on Child-Care Training; Katharine Tay- 
lor, director of the Shady Hill School in 
Cambridge, and Ruth Washburn, con- 
sultant in child development to several 
schools in the Boston area. It is felt, 
according to the college statement, that 
nowhere is there a better opportunity 
for college women to be of service in this 
country now and in the post-war recon- 
struction period in Europe and China. 
“So invaluable does Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, Wellesley graduate, consider 
this type of training, she has instructed 
all Chinese students to take a course in 
child care.” 

Pennsylvania State College will offer 
two courses this spring. They are in- 
tended to train supervisors and assist- 
ants for participation in official child- 
care centers now being developed or pro- 
jected by many communities. The first 
course will be given from March 11 to 
31, to competent women who are high- 
school graduates and who have evi- 
denced ability to deal wisely with chil- 
dren. The students will learn how to 
care for children in their daily routine 
of eating, playing, napping, dressing, and 
attending to other necessities of life. 
Attention will also be directed to the be- 
havior and emotional problems of the 
child. 

The second course, given from April 
1 to 21, is designed to prepare women 
to carry responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and direction of child-care centers. 
Women who have completed the equiva- 
lent of 2 years of college work, including 
the recent study of child development, 
and whose personal qualifications and 
experience give evidence of ability to 
deal with administrative problems, will 
be eligible to take the course. 

Groups taking the courses will be lim- 
ited to 15 in number. Certificates stat- 
ing that the individual has completed 
the volunteer training course as child 
aide in the civilian defense program will 
be issued to persons who successfully 
complete the courses. 


Acceleration and Preprofes- 
sional Education 


The Committee on Acceleration and 
Preprofessional Education of the State 
Wartime Education Commission of 
Pennsylvania, has submitted to the State 
superintendent of public instruction rec- 
ommendations for the selection of stu- 
dents for admission to college under an 
accelerated program designed to prepare 
young men and women for technical and 
professional services needed in the war. 


The recommendations are supplemen- 
tary to those made in a previous report 
of the committee. 


They are as follows: 


A. Selection of students: 


(1) That in admission of students 
to colleges and universities age and 
exact subjects completed should not be 
made factors of primary importance. 

(2) That selection of secondary 
school students who do not have the 
diploma for entrance into college 
should be based on scholastic merit 
and qualities of personality as deter- 
mined by standardized norms, inter- 
views, recommendations, and should 
also give due consideration to the 
social maturity of the individuals con- 
cerned, 

(3) That the criteria indicated in 
“2” should be established by agree- 
ment of a cooperative committee hav- 
ing representatives from colleges and 
secondary schools. 

(4) That as already implied, eligi- 
bility for college work should give 
preference to such students as expect 
to enter professional or educational 
fields indispensable to society in peace 
or war. 

(5) That in passing judgment on 
the criteria cited in “2” for the satis- 
faction of preprofessional require- 
ments, the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction is hereby encour- 
aged to maintain the standards cus- 
tomarily prescribed for preparation in 
the particular profession concerned. 

(6) That the Department of Public 
Instruction approve and accredit the 
completion of a full Carnegie unit of 
advanced work in a high-school sub- 
ject taken in a summer-school session 
of 8 weeks. 


The advantages of the plans for the 


selection of students contained in the 
recommendations, as the committee sees 
them, are: 


B. Advantages of acceleration: 


(1) Worthy and capable students 
would appreciate the effort made by 
colleges and universities to enable them 
to accelerate their preparation and 
their participation in the war. 

(2) The responsibility for the suc- 
cessful execution of the plan would be 
shared by collegiate institutions- and 
by secondary schools. 

(3) Young men and women who 
have the necessary intellectual capac- 
ity and social maturity could conceiv- 
ably enter college from the junior year 
in high school and complete the 8-year 
secondary school-college program in 
6% years. 

(4) Young men in the junior year in 
high school too mature to graduate 
from college before induction could 
complete at least 2 years of college 
study and then be admitted to profes- 
sional schools and segregated by the 
Government for more thorough prep- 
aration in professional and technical 
fields. 

(5) The arrangement herein pro- 
posed would involve a minimum 
amount of dislocation and disorganiza- 
tion in our present education program, 
particularly as regards the relations 
between colleges and universities on 
the one hand and secondary schools 
on the other. 





Army Institute Changes Name 


United States Armed Forces Institute 
is the name by which the former Army 
Institute at Madison, Wis., will be known 
in future. The new name is indicative 
of the scope of the Institute's clientele, 
which now includes all of the military 
services. 


Required War Training Courses 


Students registering at the University 
of California for the spring term were 
notified that they must take at least one 
course of study chosen from a list certj- 
fied as directly pertaining to the Nation's 
war effort. This requirement is auto- 
matically fulfilled by students in agri- 
culture, architecture, chemistry, business 


administration, dentistry, engineering, 
jurisprudence, public health nursing, 
medical laboratory technicians, physical 
therapy, nursing, optometry, and phar- 


mac:. New courses have been provided 
in the university, particularly in engi- 
neering, to make these courses more 
directly related to the war. 

National Service Course Requirement 


booklets have been published by the uni- 
versity and are available to entering 
students who are not familiar with the 


requirements, 


Scholarships for 
Icelandic Students 


The following institutions of higher 
learning, as a gesture of good will, have 
offered scholarships to Icelandic stu- 
dents, in recognition of the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of Iceland's inde- 
pendence: American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Boston University, Boston, 
Mass.; Brown University, - Providence, 
R. I.; Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill; 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex.; University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; and University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 


Cultural Implications Forum 


Some 20 outstanding representatives 
of the arts, the humanities, and the sci- 
ences recently met with the Middlebury 
College faculty and students in a 2-day 
open forum on “The Cultural Implica- 
tions of the War.” Round table discus- 
sions helped fit the mutual relationships 
of literature, art, music, philosophy, 
religion, and science to the war, and 
the peace to come. The chief stipula- 
tion of the students who invited the pal- 
ticipants was: “No pedantry permitted 
and no punches pulled.” 
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Teacher-Education Courses and Other Units Needed in 
Summer Sessions to Meet Wartime Requirements 


The accompanying suggestions con- 
cerning courses necessary to help teach- 
ers meet wartime instructional needs 
have been sent to directors of summer 
sessions by Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

It is realized that not all of the courses 
listed can be offered advantageously by 
every institution. Selection of courses 
and topics will be influenced by consider- 
ations which vary locally. 

In order to meet special local or na- 
tional wartime needs, numerous institu- 
tions have developed meritorious course 
offerings and activities not listed in the 
accompanying materials that should be 
made known to others. If information 
and suggestions concerning such courses 
are sent to the U. S. Office of Education, 
an attempt will be made to make them as 
widely known as possible to other insti- 
tutions., 


War-Related Courses and Cther 
Instructional Units 


The following list of subjects, courses, 
and topics of instruction includes the 
suggestions of more than a score of spe- 
dalists in various educational fields con- 
terning possible adaptations of subject 
matter and instruction to meet wartime 
conditions and needs. Because of space 
limitations, the subjects and _ specific 
adaptations listed for each are far from 
wmplete and should be considered as 
illustrative only. 

Many pre-induction courses or topics 
tre listed. Post-induction Army and 
Navy service courses are not ordinarily 
included, as the military forces provide 
materials in wide variety for officers and 
ther teachers of such courses. The 
Wartime needs of university and college 
achers also are not considered, except 
intidentally. Primary recognition is 
tiven to the needs of teachers and super- 
sors in the public schools. 

The listing of some of the courses and 
‘pics under more than one heading is 
thiefly for convenience of reference, For 
ample, instruction in the principles 
ind practice of democracy has a place in 
il grade levels and subjects. 

The need for refresher, supplemental, 
ind other special short or intensive 
turses is particularly urgent. Emer- 
ney teachers, including inexperienced 
tllege students and very young prospec- 
lve teachers, married women long out of 
&tvice, retired teachers, college gradu- 


ates without professional training, and 
others newly returning to the service, 
need a wide variety of refresher or re- 
view courses. Teachers who are surplus 
in certain subjects, and who are trans- 
ferring to shortage fields, need intensive 
supplementary courses. For example, a 
teacher of Latin who has had a minor in 
mathematics, by taking a summer quar- 
ter or semester of courses in mathemat- 
ics, might qualify as a satisfactory teach- 
er of the latter subject. Many if not 
most of the important preschool, ele- 
mentary, rural, and high-school grades 
and subjects elsewhere listed may be of- 
fered to decided advantage as refresher, 
supplemental, and special courses. 


PRESCHOOL, CHILD CARE, NURSERY SCHOOL 


Courses in, or special emphasis upon, 
the means for extended school services 
by teachers, former teachers, or volun- 
teers, to the children of mothers in war- 
time employment. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADES, INCLUDING 
KINDERGARTEN. (See also Subjects.) 


Elementary school as a community 
center: Nutrition education; school 
lunch; laboratory work in practical situ- 
ations where teachers observe children 
and work out techniques for teaching 
nutrition. : 

Inter-American studies. (See Civic 
education, etc.) 

Workshop: Analysis of current educa- 
tional programs, to show how wartime 
pressures can be used to stimulate these 
programs, and how to balance the effects 
of such pressures. 

Aims and objectives of supervision in 
relation to wartime demands, both edu- 
cational and special, upon the schools. 
Rurat ScHoot. (See also Elementary 
school, etc.) 


Courses for regular and for emergency 
rural school teachers, with emphasis 
upon: School lunches, provision and use; 
nutrition education; school-directed 
gardens—home, school, and community; 
how to utilize self-teaching materials, 
such as work books, correspondence 
courses, and individualized instruction, 
in both rural elementary and rural high 
schools. 


Sussects (high-school and other). 


Art: drawing; camouflage; drafting; 
photography; practice in original, war- 
related composition. 


Business and commerce; distributive and 
office-training programs: 


Materials and methods in pre-induc- 
tion training in military clerical pro- 
cedures; materials and methods in the 
intensification of office training; prin- 
ciples and philosophy of vocational busi- 
ness education; wartime problems of re- 
tail store management; materials and 
methods in the training of store super- 
viscrs and department heads; materials 


and methods in teaching wartime mer- 
chandising; materials and methods in 
part-time business training; job analysis 
and the development of vocational in- 
structional materials in business educa- 
tion; content courses in shortage fields 
such as: Bookkeeping, business ma- 
chines, stenography, typewriting, statis- 
tics, etc. 


Civic education; comparative educa- 
tion; international relationships; re- 
lated subjects (see also History, 
etc.) : 


Courses designed to »romote under- 
Standings among national and racial 
groups in the American populations, with 
emphasis upon: 


Assimilation of non-English-speaking 
persons; teaching English to non- 
English-speaking children; race re- 
lations during the war and after; 
contributions of different racial and 
nationality groups to American and 
to world culture. 


History, geography, politics, social 
problems, life, and cultures of the peo- 
ples most involved in the war and in 
post-war reconstruction. 


For graduate and advanced under- 
graduate students: 


Comparative education; general 
course with emphasis on partic- 
ular countries selected by class 
and instructor. 

Education in Latin America. 

Education in the Far East. 

Education in Axis countries. 


For elementary and secondary school 
teachers: 


The Far East (taught with social 
studies) : 

Curriculum construction on the 
Far East. 

= ~~ Chinese novel in Eng- 
ish. 

Peoples of the Far East: Chinese, 
Australasians, etc. 

Latin America: 

Workshop on _ Inter-American 
studies: Content, methods, and 
materials; demonstration work. 

Units or instructional emphasis 
upon Latin America in social 
studies, English, etc. 

Great Britain. 

Soviet Union. 

Problems of adjustment and rela- 
tionships in the post-war world. 

Role of the teacher in post-war 
planning. 

Correction of war-revealed defi- 
ciencies in education. 

Problems of democracy; under- 
standing democratic principles. 


Economics; war economics; 
education: 


consumer 


Understanding of consumer problems 
in wartime: 
Consumer’s share in financing the war. 
Rationing, salvage and conservation. 
Prevention of rising living costs. 
Sharing in solving the problem of 
manpower in wartime. 

International economic problems. 
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Education (see also various subject 


fields) : 


Curriculum adaptations in wartime; 
changes, new materials, and new con- 
cepts in education resulting from the 
war. 

Methods and material for war-related 
vocational education. 

Methods of teaching social studies, 
with special reference to current prob- 
lems. 

Administering a wartime school pro- 
gram: 


Use of buildings and equipment. 

Commodity services rendered by school 
personnel. 

Planning the school curriculum to in- 
clude problems of the consumer in 
wartime. 

Student organization in wartime. 

In-service training of teachers for war- 
time consumer education. 


English: 


In courses in this subject, numerous 
wartime adaptations may be forwarded 
in other subjects; for example, in the 
literature of Americanism, internation- 
alism, democracy, etc.: 

Emphasis upon wartime themes and 

appropriate forms of composition. 

Journalism in wartime; how to read 
newspapers. 

Military English (emphasis upon con- 
cise, lucid, unambiguous composi- 
tion). 

Propaganda: Use, misuse, and evalua- 
tion in a democracy. 

Remedial reading; work with illiter- 


ates. 
Speech; public speaking. 


Geography. (See Science.) 


Guidance; counseling: 


Essential guidance procedures in a war- 
time secondary school: 


To be carefully planned, composed of 
basic guidance material severely adapted 
to wartime needs, and supplemented by 
training in current military and civilian 
manpower requirements. Should pro- 
vide the high-school teachers with ac- 
curate information as to numbers and 
qualifications of personnel required in 
critical military and civilian war serv- 
ices. As accurate a picture as possible 
of his aptitudes, abilities, and personal 
characteristics and achievements will be 
supplied to each pupil so that he may 
make wise decisions as to his own war- 
time training or participation. Involved 
also is a comprehensive program of indi- 
vidual counseling. 

Each of these functions requires skills 
not now possessed by any person on 
many school faculties. Any instructor 
assigned to such a course will need spe- 
cial preliminary preparation. Coun- 
selors already in service would also wel- 
come means of redirecting and refocus- 
ing their skills for wartime objectives. 


Health and physical education: 


Physical fitness through physical educa- 
tion: 

This course should provide instruc- 
tion and practice in topics and activities 
such as the purposes and objectives of a 
wartime program of physical education, 
methods of class organization and man- 





agement, the selection of pupils for 
training, physical activities adapted to 
the needs of individual boys and girls, 
standards and tests, and the healthful 
operation of the program. Men and 
women should be sectioned for activities. 


wae fitness through health educa- 
ion: 

This course should put emphasis on 
the problem method in health instruc- 
tion. Some of the topics covered should 
include communicable disease control, 
nutrition, mental hygiene, and personal 
health problems. 


History (see also Civic education, Inter- 
national relationships, etc.) : 
American history: American ideals 
and principles of government. 
European history. 
Far Eastern history. 
Latin American history. 


Home economics education: 


A variety of course units, workshops, 
topical emphases, etc., for regular teach- 
ers both in elementary and high-school 
grades is needed: to meet the increasing 
responsibilities of the women and men 
remaining on the home front. 

Nutrition education in elementary 
schools: Safeguarding the health of 
elementary school children in war- 
time. 

How to prepare junior child-care aids 
(instruction to teachers). 

How to provide and maintain home 
equipment, furnishings, and tools. 

Home nursing (refresher course). 

Adult homemaking education: Special 
emphasis on preparation of teachers 
to give individual as well as group 
consultation on management of 
homes in wartime. 

— in community organiza- 

ion. 

Participation in guidance programs 
for youth. 

Leadership in nutrition programs in 
wartime. 

Home management problems in war- 
time. 


Industrial arts (see also Trade and in- 
dustrial education): 


Attention should be given to shop and 
laboratory work that will support pre- 
induction training in automotive me- 
chanics, machine shop, and other shop 
activities; science; and aviation; also 
for efficient work in the production of 
airplane models, Junior Red Cross, and 
Office of Civilian Defense materials, and 
such community activities as require the 
preparation of physical materials. 


Languages: Modern: French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish 
(conversational, practical courses) ; 
Chinese (larger schools); Japanese 
(larger schools). 


Library science (public school). 


Mathematics: 

Emphasis upon basic principles and 
practical application of: Algebra; 
Geometry, plain, solid; Trigonom- 
etry; Analytics; Calculus; Naviga- 
tion; Astronomy (practical, applied). 


Nursing, school. 


Physical education. (See Health and 


physical education.) 
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Biological sciences: Biology; Anatomy 
and physiology; Bacteriology; His. 
tology. 

General science. 

Geography; earth sciences: Develop. 
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Education program (Smith-Hughes) and 
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Securing Food 
(From page 18) 


shortages and recommend steps to pre 
vent a recurrence. For further infor- 
mation schools should communicate with 
the nearest regional or State office of 
the Food Distribution Administration. 


Securing Rationed Food 


The allotment for the school lunch is 
based on two considerations: Th 
amount of rationed food used in Decem- 
ber 1942, and the allowance per persdl 
set by the Office of Price Administration, 


Where the school lunchrooms were itervice, It i, 
operation during only a portion of Degli boys to e 
cember, the regulations provide a methog5 (Naval 
for computing the figures on a fllMiation se! 
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it the joint induction stations are re- 
gonsible for assigning the individuals to 
the particular services to which it is felt 
they can make the greatest contribution 
the war. Then, too, there may be 
times when no vacancies will exist in the 
weferred service. Should this be the 
ase, registrants will be assigned to the 
wvices for which the military assign- 
nent board finds them best qualified. 
jolunteers for induction in the age group 
18-37 can be given no assurance that 
hey will be inducted into the service 
hich they prefer. 

Seventeen-year-old youths may enlist 
mthe Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, but not in the Army for active 
tvice. It is also possible for 17-year- 
id boys to enlist as apprentice seamen, 
5 (Naval Aviation), through Naval 
ation Selection boards. However, 
ling the period an individual is en- 
sed as apprentice seaman, V-5, he is 
hinactive status and 2s such does not 
tar a uniform, or receive pay, food, 
telter, or other benefits. 

4s soon as an individual becomes fully 
Malified as an aviation cadet, he is 
ferred either into the new college 
gram or to a naval flight preparatory 
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Qccupational Information and Guidance 


ENTRANCE INTO THE ARMED SERVICES 


tion cadets. These 17-year-old males 
will be kept in reserve until reaching the 
age of 18, when, within 6 months, they 
will be called for active duty. While in 
the Enlisted Reserve, the individuals are 
in inactive status; no uniforms, pay, or 
other benefits and allowances will be 
issued. 


Materials Available 


To assist young men in making a 
choice, the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, has pre- 
pared the following materials, which may 
be obtained from: 

Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, Vocational Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 

Jobs in Naval Aviation. 

chart. 1943. 

New Opportunities in the U. S. Mer- 

chant Marine. Misc. 3034. 1943. 

Wartime Jobs in Marine Corps Avia- 


Illustrated 


tion for Enlisted Personnel. Misc. 
3035. 
Seventeen Year Old Males and the 
Armed Services. Misc. 3039. 1943. 
Wartime Occupations (Bibliog- 
raphy). Misc. 2976. 1942. 


Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


Military Service. V. D. Bulletin 221. 
Greenleaf and Zeran. 1942. 10 cents. 


Opportunities in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine. V.D. Leaflet 9. Zeran. 1942. 
5 cents. 


26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces, Ilhustrated chart. 1942. 
10 cents. 


Work-Study Plan 


In Schools of Oakland, 
Calif. 


In anticipation of heavy demands on 
Oakland’s youth to help relieve the labor 
shortage in war industries and other 
types of business and industry, a plan of 
combined study and work, conceived last 
spring, has been in operation during this 
school year in that city. George C. Bliss, 
director of Occupational Adjustment of 
the Oakland schools, reports. 

Summarizing the report, students who 
wish to work part time while still in 
school are permitted to attend high 
school 4 hours daily and to work 4 hours 
daily. This meets the State labor-law 





requirements, which restrict minors to 
an 8-hour school-work day, and gives 
employers an opportunity to hire youth 
without asking them to sacrifice or post- 
pone indefinitely their high-school grad- 
uation. All jobs must meet the require- 
ments of the State and Federal Child 
Labor laws. 


Program Is Purely Voluntary 


The part-time work program is purely 
voluntary on the part of the students 
and must also have parental and high- 
school approval. Participation is thus 
far limited to students between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years, and after 5 weeks of 
this semester the number of students en- 
rolling for the school-work program has 
reached 2,136 out of approximately 6,500 
students between these ages enrolled in 
Oakland’s 8 high schools. 

The students are employed in a vast 
variety of jobs. In some cases, two stu- 
dents are filling one 8-hour job on a two- 
for-one basis; that is, two students fill 
one full-time job, one student working 
in the morning and one in the afternoon 


on the same job. However, due to the 


demands from the many industries in 
this area, thus far most of the jobs are 
on a Strictly part-time basis, most of the 
students going to school in the morning 
and working in the afternoon. 

In order to set up the plan, it was 
necessary to appoint in each high school 
a teacher who would supervise the pro- 
gram and act as a coordinator of place- 
ment. If a student wishes to enter the 
program, he first consults his counselor 
regarding the advisability of taking work 
experience as a part of his high-school 
training. At this point many students 
find that their course, because of col- 
lege prerequisities, etc., will not allow 
them to work and still carry the course 
they are following. These students are 
counseled to forego the benefits of the 
school-work program and proceed with 
their school plans on a full-time basis. 
Other students, because of health defects 
or physical or emotional immaturity may 
be counseled to remain in school on 
a full-time basis. 


One Unit Per 
Maximum Credit 


Semester is 


If the counselor feels that the student 
will benefit from such a program, he pro- 
ceeds as follows: In case the student al- 
ready has a job in mind and knows the 
hours he will work, his school program 
is arranged on a 4-hour-a-day, basis, and 
he is sent to the coordinator of place- 
ment, who arranges for his work permit 
and signs him up as a member of his 
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work-experience group. The coordinator 
will then supervise the student on the 
job and if his work is satisfactory to the 
employer, he will receive a maximum of 
one unit per semester toward gradua- 
tion. 

The student and counselor together 
decide on the courses the student can 
best afford to eliminate. The student’s 
schooling must come first. For example, 
a boy wishing to work in the morning 
and go to school in the afternoon may 
find that trigonometry, given probably 
once in the school day, comes in the 
morning when he is supposed to work. 
The student has three alternatives: He 
changes his work shift; he gets another 
job; or he stays in school on a full-time 
basis. 

If the student does not have a job, the 
counselor sends him to the coordinator 
of placement, who arranges for him to 
go to the U. S. Employment Service, 
Junior Division, a department that has 
given the schools splendid cooperation in 
the placement of students. Here the stu- 
dent finds a job suited to his abilities 
and aptitudes. He then obtains a work 


permit and returns to school to be signed™ 


in the work-experience group, after 
which he returns to the counselor to have 
his school course arranged. 


School Credit Requires Remain- 
ing on the Job 


Since jobs are plentiful, students are 
expected to find employment within a 
few days after they indicate their desire 
to join the work-experience group. How- 
ever, if they find better opportunity they 
may change jobs up to the end of the 
first 5 weeks of the semester. After this 
time they are asked to remain on their 
jobs for a full semester if they wish to 
earn school credit, just as they remain in 
any class in school for the entire semes- 
ter. This plan has a tendency to sta- 
bilize the program, both for the school 
and for business and industry. 

The success of this program depends 
largely upon the cooperation the schools 
are able to obtain from employers who 
accept students. Employers in the East 
Bay area have been cooperative and 
share the credit for success of the pro- 
gram thus far. Many employers in large 
firms were consulted early regarding the 
advisability of instigating such a pro- 
gram, All were enthusiastic about the 
proposed arrangements and many letters 
have arrived commending the activity, 
it is reported. 

Supervision of students on the job is 
organized by districts. Each high-school 
coordinator of placement is responsible 
for the supervision of all students in his 


particular district whether they are from 
his high school or from other high 
schools in Oakland. In this way no large 
factory or business concern employing 
students from more than one high school 
will have more than one person calling 
for the purpose of supervising students. 
Coordinators meet frequently to ex- 
change information gathered on their 
visits. Appropriate forms have been set 
up to carry on this supervision. 
Although the plan seeks to alleviate 


LT 


some of the labor shortage, it is pointeg 
out by officials that in the work expe. 
rience program there is real educationg} 
value. Before the plan was inaugurateg 
young people generally did not have the 
opportunity to get real work-experience 
under proper safeguards and supervision, 
It is the opinion of the school officials 
that the plan would be just as valuable 
during peacetime as during war. 

William F. Ewing is superintendent 
of the Oakland public schools, 


Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Visitors from Mexico 


Ten teachers from Mexico City, the 
first of several groups from the other 
Americas who plan to study in the 
United States during the year, were the 
guests of the Department of State and 
the U. S. Office of Education during the 
week of January 17. 

Maria-Elena Aleman, a teacher of 
English in the number eleven Secondary 
School and in the Etic Commercial 
School, was leader of the group. 

Others were Luis Cardozo, teacher of 
English in the Rafael Dondé Technical 
School; Yolanda Cordero, teacher of 
English in the number thirteen Second- 
ary School for Workers; Jorge Espino, 
teacher of English in the number four- 
teen Secondary School for. Workers; Luis 
Gutiérrez, teacher of English in the 
number ten and number thirteen Sec- 
ondary Schools for Workers, and at the 
Daniel del Gadillo Secondary School; 
Raquel Mendoza, teacher of English in 
the number eight Secondary School for 
Workers; Josefina Moreno, teacher of 
English in the Escuela Nacional de Ini- 
ciacién Universitaria of the National 
University of Mexico, at the number two 
Secondary School, and in Helena Herlihy 
Hall, a private school; Armando Hua- 
cuja, teacher of English in the number 
fourteen Secondary School for Workers; 
Lila Perez, teacher of English in the 
number three secondary school for 
workers, and Ubaldo Vargas, teacher of 
English in the number five secondary 
school, and of history and literature in 
the Instituto de Bachillerato. 

During their stay in Washington the 
group was received by Vice President 
Wallace, by Dr. Castillo Najero, the Mex- 
ican Ambassador, and by the officials 
of a number of Government agencies and 
divisions. Sightseeing, conferences, and 
visits to the Washington schools com- 


pleted a busy week. At its close they en- 
trained for Chapel Hill, N. C., where they 
have been enrolled for a month of inten. 
sive study in the English Department of 
the State University. When this work 
is completed the members of the group 
will be assigned to schools and school 
systems in various sections of the coun- 
try where they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to investigate those phases of edu- 
cational work in which they are most 
interested. 


Exchange Fellowships 


The Department of State announces 
that “notes have been addressed by the 
Department to the diplomatic missions 
of the other American republics in Wash- 
ington, informing them that the increas- 
ingly exigent demands of the war upon 
the manpower supply in the United 
States make it necessary for this Gov- 
ernment to suspend, for the duration of 
the war, the award of official scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and travel or mainte- 
nance grants to students from the United 
States. 

In transmitting this information to 
the diplomatic missions of the other 
American republics, the Secretary of 
State has informed them that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States believes, 
as they are aware, that all the country’s 
energies in human, material, and spirit 
ual resources must be directed solely to- 
ward the winning of the war. In prac- 
tical terms, this means that most of the 
persons who would otherwise be eligible 
for appointment as exchange students oF 
student travel grant recipients undef 
Government programs will be engagedi 
the armed forces of the Nation, in the 
manufacture of war materials, or i 
other activities closely related to the wa 
effort, the announcement explained. 
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) Libraries and the War € 





Institute Conclusions 


What can libraries do to help people 
understand what is happening in the 
world, and the problems which are 
caused by the change? This was the 
major consideration set before the 200 
librarians from the United States and 
Canada who recently assembled in Chi- 
cago at the National Institute on War 
and Post-War Issues. 

In the opinion of the delegates to this 
discussion conference, the American peo- 
ple have been confused by the rapid de- 
velopment of events, and uncertain about 
both the reasons for the war and the 
situations which will have to be faced at 
theend. Many of the delegates believed 
that this confusion is often accompanied 
by a sense of the seeming futility of plan- 
ning, which has arisen from apparent 
failures of planning in the past. The 
participants in the Institute stressed 
the fact that it should be the job of 
librarians to arouse in the people whom 
they reach, an awareness that successful 
planning must be based on wholehearted 
and intelligent participation of all citi- 
rns, so that peace plans can be made by 
afully informed and far-sighted public. 

Among the problems confronting 
Americans, librarians listed the new 
leveling of classes, the acceptance of an 
wnprecedented income-tax scale, and the 
adjustment to a new conception of global 
rationships. 

The delegates concluded that from 
how on libraries must make extra efforts 
to cooperate with other groups working 
for an informed and active voting pub- 
lc. Forums and discussion groups in 
libraries must be encouraged. Further- 
more, the delegates agreed that it is not 
though to buy books and pamphlets as 
thy come from the publisher, but li- 
trarians must see that brief, readable 
materials are provided, and that the 
seat masses of the public are inspired 
W read them. 

The National Institute was designed to 
tain leaders for the regional institutes 
be held in 21 areas of the United States 
which in turn are to be followed by a 
large number of local institutes. This 
Nation-wide activity is being sponsored 
ty the American Library Association, 
ith the aid of a grant from the Car- 
legie Corporation of New York. 


No Regular Conference 


The Executive Board and the Council 
of the American Library Association at 
the meeting in Chicago voted to hold no 
regular conference in 1943. Business 
meetings of the Council and the Execu- 
tive Board will be called only if they are 
necessary for the war effort. 


Current Interest Exhibits 


At Wilson, N. C., the high-school li- 
brary is taking part in every phase of 
the school’s war activity, it is reported. 
The librarian has endeavored to antici- 
pate changes in the school organization 
and has collected books, pamphlets, and 
clippings needed in a school at war. 
Now that the school is organized as a 
Victory Corps, the library is working 
closely with each new group. 

One of the first things that the li- 
brarian did when the United States 
began to mobilize was to bring together 
materials concerning all the branches of 
the service and through various displays 
to make these materials known to stu- 
dents. This exhibit aided students to 
find the branch of service for which 
they were best qualified to serve. 

“This America—forward with books” 
was the subject of another exhibit. 
Books on American heroes, the Allied 
Nations, and National Defense were the 
three centers of interest. 

A definite effort is being made to en- 
courage reading on democracy. Litera- 
ture on totalitarian states is supplied to 
be studied as a contrast to our own way 
of government. 

Social science, physical education, and 
Spanish are three additional groups that 
seek up-to-date reading matter. The 
Spanish instructor for example, stresses 
the need for an understanding of the 
American republics. A pre-flight course 
has made it necessary to include books 
of a more technical nature than the 
aeronautical material hitherto in de- 
mand by students. Tolerance among 
racial groups has received attention. In 
this instance material on the Negro and 
his progress has been assembled. 

A globe, a new atlas, and world maps 
have been purchased. Refresher ma- 
terial on the history and philosophy of 
America for all teachers has been made 
available. The library has not failed to 
add books of a purely recreational na- 
ture on subjects which are, despite 


death and destruction, near to the heart 
of every boy and girl. As the librarian, 
Margaret Ashton, says, “Leisure reading 
is often an important factor in main- 
taining the morale of a student group.” 


Community Meetings 


The Winchester (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, by linking its war efforts with 
those of the community, has increased 
its registered adult borrowers by about 
600 during the past year, according to 
information received by the U. S. Office 
of Education from Corinne Mead, the 
librarian. Immediately after Pearl 
Harbor the facilities of the library were 
extended to the local Red Cross and 
civilian defense organizations. A Civil- 
ian Defense corner established in a 
prominent place in the library has be- 
come a War Information Center. Two 
hundred and fifty meetings have been 
held ir the two assembly rooms in the 
library—one with a seating capacity of 
140 and the other about 60. While first 
aid, nutrition, and child-care classes 
have figured prominently, the library has 
been ready at all times to stretch its 
facilities to meet community needs as 
evidenced by a meat-cutting demonstra- 
tion held in the art gallery and a can- 
ning demonstration in the conference 
room. 

Some 50 special book displays have 
been arranged for the various group 
meetings. Some of the captions for the 
displays are Production, Protection, 
Home Front, United Nations, Our Neigh- 
bors—North and South, Our Enemies, 
and the America We Defend. In its at- 
tempt to ease the tension for those who 
wish to get their minds off the war for a 
while, relief reading is stimulated and 
musical and moving picture programs 
are provided. Every Friday night is 
Family Night at the library to see edu- 
cational films. These programs are 
planned by the director of visual educa- 
tion at Boston University. 


Adjustments in School Libraries 


A Study of Wartime Adjustments in 
School Libraries is in progress under the 
auspices of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It is being financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, and is 
being conducted by Helen Butler, who 
has had experience as a school librarian 
and as an instructor in school library 
methods. Abou‘ 25 State and city school 
library supervisors and other library spe- 
cialists discussed the study recently with 
Dr. Butler in Chicago. Collection of 
data terminated March 1, and it is ex- 
pected that the results will be available 
soon after that date. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 

agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


General Studies of Colleges for Ne- 
groes. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 129p.,illus. (Misc. 
No. 6, Volume II) 30 cents. 


This, the second volume in the National 
Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes, 
is divided into the following three parts: 1. 
Status and trends; 2. Student personnel; and 
8. Special educational services. Volume 1 
Socio-Economic Approach to Educational 
Problems is available at 40 cents a copy. Vol- 
ume III Intensive Study of Selected Colleges 
for Negroes is available at 30 cents. 

The Far East. Washington, U.S. Office 
of Education, 1943. 11 p., processed. 
Free. 


Prepared by C. O. Arndt, Specialist in Far 
Eastern Education, Division of Comparative 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, this 
annotated list includes available units, 
courses of study, and other curricular ma- 
terial dealing with the Far East. 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


U.S. Congress. House. Revenue Act 
of 1942. By Representative Daniel A. 
Reed of New York. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 16 p. 
(77th Congress, 2d sess. H. Doc. No. 908) 
5 cents. 

Questions and answers containing an anal- 
ysis relative to Public Law No. 753, an Act 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 
approved October 21, 1942. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Research Administration. 
Bureau of Home Economics. Apple 
Recipes. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942, Revised. 8-page 
folder. Single copies, 5 cents; 100 copies, 
$1. Single copies free from Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information. 


Contains 22 recipes for the preparation of 
apples. 


Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. Care and Use of Your Lighting 
Equipment. St. Louis, Mo., Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, [1942] 6-page fold- 
er. Illustrated. Free. 

Shows how houses, with a few simple 
changes, may meet good lighting require- 
ments. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Prenatal Care. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau’s medical, nursing, 
and nutrition staff, under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Katherine Bain, Director of 
the Division of Research in Child Devel- 
opment; manuscript reviewed by the Bu- 
reau’s Advisory Committee of Obstetri- 
cians. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 58p. Mlustrated. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No.4) 5 
cents. 


First published in 1913 and revised in 1930. 
Present edition is amended in accordance 
with recent medical thought, and corresponds 
to the one prepared for translation into Span- 
ish and Portuguese, which has just been 
published by the State Department for dis- 
tribution in the other American republics. 


Which Jobs for 
Young Workers? No. 3—Advisory Stand- 
ards for Lead and Lead-using Industries. 
Washington, Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, December 1942. 6 p. 
Free. 


Lists illustrative types of work in lead 
industries in which no workers under 18 years 
of age should be employed; and types suit- 
able for 16- and 17-year-old workers. 





Women’s Bureau. Guides for 
Wartime Use of Women on Farms. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 11 p. (Special Bulletin 
No. 8 of the Women’s Bureau) 10 cents. 


After stating the principles to be observed 
in the increased use of women workers in the 
Nation’s “food-for-victory” program, the 
bulletin discusses the guides to be followed in 
their employment under three general head- 
ings: (1) Recruiting women workers; (2) 
Standards for employment; and (3) Coopera- 
tion of women’s organizations in the solution 
of the farm labor problem. 

U. S. Department of State. Division 
of European Affairs, Special Unit. 
National Socialism; Basic Principles, 
Their Application by the Nazi Party’s 
Foreign Organization, and the Use of 
Germans Abroad for Nazi Aims. By Ray- 
mond E. Murphy and others. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 510 p. (Department of State 
Publication No. 1864) Paper. $1. 


A study showing the attempts of the Nazi 
regime to organize and direct Germans or 
persons of German descent abroad for Nazi 


aims; accompanied by relevant documents, ine 

cluding actual accounts from official Germay § 
sources of those minority groups of Germay” 
extraction which are under Nazi control igs 
the occupied countries of Europe. 

U. S. Department of the Treasury, | 
War Savings Staff, Education Section] 
A Handbook of War Savings: School Age@ 
sembly Programs. Washington, Departs | 
ment of the Treasury, War Savings Staff, : 
Education Section, [1943] 78 p. Single} 
copies free. (Supply limited) 

Contains scripts of five war savings plays) 
as well as additional information and suge 
gestions; prepared to meet requests from eles ¥ 
mentary and secondary schools in ail parts” 
of the country. 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter. 
American Affairs. The Americas Cos) 
operate for Victory. Washington, Co. 
ordinator of Inter-American Affai 
November 1942. 16 p. Illustrated. Diss 
tributed by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Single copies free. (Supply limited) 

Shows that the love of liberty, which ig) 
the strongest bond between the Americas, hag 
led the 20 nations south of the United Statege 
to contribute to the war effort of the Americas? 
as an inseparable part of that of the whole 
free world. Useful for young people in junior i 
and senior high schools. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration, 
Department of Information, Educational 
Services Branch. OPA Bulletin for) 
Schools and Colleges. Washington, Office) 
of Price Administration, Department of 
Information, January 1943. 16 p. (N@ 
1, January 1943) Single copies freq) 
(Supply limited) 


This first issue of the bulletin containg 
basic information on price control, rent cme) 
trol and oes 


U. S. Office of War Information. Bue 
reau of Motion Pictures. A List of U.S& 
War Information Films. Washingtom 
U. S. Office of War Information, Novem’ 
ber 1942. 20 p. Multilithed. Free 


Lists films of the armed forces of the) 
United States, the Department of Agriculs 
ture, Office of the Coordinator of Intcr-Ams§ 
erican Affairs, Office of War Information, 1 an 
other U. S. Government departme! 
agencies; names places where films may el 
secured; and tells how they may be borrowed, 

es of 


U. S. War Department. Servic 
Supply, Office of the Chief Signal Officer) 
Information Letter No. 9. Unrestricted 
Washington, War Department, Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, September 1942 
24 p. Illustrated. Single copies free 
(Supply limited.) ’ 

Titles of leading articles are: Midwest 
Signal Corps School at Camp Crowder Ofi® 
cially Dedicated; General Olmstead Receives, 


Poor Richard Citation of Merit; and Th 
Army of Civilians. 
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